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FOR THE NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 


There is a charm in Infancy, 
While life is tresh and new— 
Ch! would that charm might never die, 
Or lose its delicate hue ! 
M. 
Theres a charm in Youth’s impurpled gleam, 
When the pulse with hope beats high, 
And phantom shapes of glory beam 
On the flashing, up-rais’d eye. 
11. 
There is acharm in Manhood’s time, 
When the swiftly fleeting hours 
Have brought the reason’s vigorous prime, 
The Autumn of the powers. 
Iv. 
High thoughts that bold and arching brow, 
That anxious face proclaim— 
Ambition’s kindlings fire him now, 
The stirring hope of fame. 
v. 
‘There is a charm in life’s decay, 
When the spirits wings, unfurl’d, 
But wait to take their flight away 
To a purer, brighter world ! 
vi. 
4 light unearthly fires the eye 
Of the sinking man of years, 
And the hope of immortality 
Dispels all mortal fears. 
vil. 
There’s a magical charm ia Woman’s smile, 
Man would in vain oppose— 
it can the aching heart beguile 
Of a thousand clustering woes. 
vill. 
There is a charm in the hearts first beat, 
Whrn Love's etherial flame 
Hath sent its kindling, quickening heat 
Threugh Youth’s impassion’d frame : 
IX. 
There’s a melting charm in this sweet hour 
Of hopes, and fears, and blushes ; 
When the check discloses Passion’: power 
By its crimson, burning flushes. 
X. 
Man loves thee, Woman, for thou art 
The sun-light of his day— 
The unwavering magnét of his heart, 
That guides him on his way. 
XI. 
His Cynosure is Woman's eyes ; 
And he turns, with a fond devotion, 
To where those brightening beacons mse 
O'er life’s tempestuous ocean. 
xt. 
Who, that has bask’d in the sunny glance 
Of Weman’s APPROVING smile, 
Gan the dizzy round of Picasure dance, 
Where Vice hath spread her wile : 
XUE, 
Ah none !—its soft and healing power 
Frail Man full oft hath found— 
it falls on the heart, like a freshening shower 
On the parch’d and thirsty ground. 
XIV. 
And Music teo hath power to charm, 
And teach tie breast to thrill : 
And Sorrow’: darkest hours disarm 
Of halt ticir sense of ill. 
XV. 
There’s a charm in Philomela’s hymn, 
Soft rising on the gale, mm 
When the lovely bird, from yon oak-limb, 
Sends forth her plaintive wail. 
XVI. 
You would almost think that mournful tone 
Was atender mother’s cry, 
As she bent o’or her vabe’s sepulchral stone, 
And wept that it must die! 
XVII. 
Chere’s a charmin the bencing cypress trees, 
As they wave above tic tc. ih, 
And seem to raise on the passing breeze 
The dirge of fadcd bloen. 
XVII. 
Phey speak the voice of buried love, 
Oi a love unquerch’d by death— 
€oftas the plaint of the widow'd dove, 
Or the whispering west wind’s breath. 
XIX. . 
There’s a charm in white-rob’d Virtue’s mien, 
And upward-gazing eye, 
As she looks beyond this troubled scene 
To her home above the sky. 
XX. 
Turn where you will—Great Nature's voice 
Is resonant with love— 
She bids her numerous sons rejoice 
In their God and Friend above ! 


B—e. MUUNTAIN BARD. 





THE SLEEPING INFANT BOY. 


A cherub boy 

Of days enough to lisp in broken words, 

Which were all music to a mother’s ear, 

Was fallen asleep. —W ithin a few short hours, 
‘he infant boy had sported at the foot 

Of his young mother, clambered up her knee, 
And clasped her neck within his baby arms, 
And in her bosom buried up his face— 

\nd once from that dear pillow did he lift 

llis eve to hers, as if to catch the soul 

®t tenderness that beamed there for her child. 
{nd when he saw her deep delight, he sighed, 
Then smiled, and in his childish, sportive mood. 
He buried up his face again—| went, 

With the broad human current tothe spot, 
Where now he lay, all still and motionless— 
He was asleep—His lip was geutiy curled, 
And had a doubtful impress in its form, 

Which made you hesitate to tell, in truth, 

If it was joy or grief that made him wear 

it thus—it was that form of lip that oft 

Was seen, when he had strugzled up to kiss 
Phe cheek of her that bare him, in the way 
Of kind atonement for some past otlence — 

His eye was just half closed—the weary lid 
Had fallen thus far, and he seeined to sleep, 
As conscious of his state, ready to wake, 
When his pure spirit should be well refreshed, 
To all his baby sports—Calmly he lay, 

Wrapt in his lucid dress, whose whiteness well 
Accorded with the paleness of his cheek, 

And but for this, the fear that he would wake 
No more, had scarcely crossed the mind of one 
Who looked upon his features—but alas ! 

hey laid him in a narrow building, inade 

Mor the dead—'twas neat, and one might e’en have 

thought 

That ‘twas his cradle, but that it was close, 
And, tho’ in miniature, it yet was shaped, 

As men’s last dwelling houses always are— 

it was his cofan—There was a coldness 

On his brow, that met the lip maternal, 

Mest full often there, which apoke of death—— 











| 


Still asshe gazed upon him in his state 
Of mottal loveliness, she almost saw 
His lit#e bosom heave, and half expected 
He wonld awake to lisp the name of mother ; 
And aastrange shuddering ran thro’ all her frame 
As they closed up the lid above his face 
And shut him from her sight for ever ! 

a 


I saw them lay bim in his infant grave, 
And lightly did they cast the dust of earth 
Upon his coffin, lest the sound should break 
The breathless rest of the calm slumbering boy ! 





CODE NAPOLEON. 

{The forty-seventh number of the North-American 
Review, just published, contains an excellent history 
and review of the code of laws instituted by the 
late emperor of France. We doubt not that many 
readers will be pleased, as we confess we have been, 
with the following extract from the introductory part 
of that article. It manifests a degree of candour 
which it has not been the lot of that distinguished 
individual to receive from reviewers in general. } 


We know not the individual to whose charac- 
ter justice is so little likely to be done, as Na- 
poleon Bonaparte. The child of the French 
Revolution, he is, by most persons, confounded 
with its active leaders. ‘The criminality of its 
horrid excesses fixes on him, as on the most 
prominent individual, that owed his advance- 
ment to that Revolution. It is difficult to in- 
duce men to reflect, that the most revolting of 
these excesses were perpetrated while Bona- 
parte was at school; and that though he did 
not bring the Revolution to a close, by restor- 
ing the Bourbons, he brought it still more ef- 
tectually to a close, by crushing its parties, re- 
viving many useful institutions, which it had de- 
stroyed, and reorganising the government of 
the country. It is very easy to charge him 
with being a tyrant and an oppressor; the 
charges are easily rung upon his ambilion, con- 
quest and devastation of foreign states, the 
conscription, and the murder of the Duke @ 
Enghien. It is jn no degree our design to de- 
fend bim from the real or imaginary guilt, im- 
puted in these or any similar charges. We 
are even free to confess, that we do not think 
Napoleon possessed the true sentiment of 
greatness. He was not born a Washington. 
But he was an Alexander, aCesar, a Frederick 
the Great; as brave as the bravest, and as 
geod as the best of them. He governed by no 
very good title ; but it was a better one, than 
that, by which any prince in Europe sits on 
his throne. We presume the most enthusiastic 
friend of legitimate monarchy does not believe. 
that if the mght to reign of Charles Tenth, 
George Fourth, or Alexander, were putto the 
vote of the male population of their several 
states, of the age of twenty-one years and up- 
wards, either of these sovereigns would unite 
as many unbribed suffrages, as those which pro- 
claimed Bonaparte Emperor. He ruled, and 
they rule, by the mght of the strongest and that 
alone. 

But itis too prevalent an impression, that 
Napoleon owec his advancement, and: his con- 
tinuance in power, solely to his talent asa mali- 
tary chief ; that it was merely a military des- 
potism, in which he held France and the con- 
tinent of Europe enslaved. Fairly analysed 
and explained, indeed, this impression is just 
enough. Noone can suppose that, but for his 
military talents and success, he could either 
have reached or maintained his throne. Ina 
form a little modified, the condition of every 
prince in Enrope is the same. ‘There is not 
one of the leading sovereigns, who conld reign 
a day, without his standing army. Without the 
horse guards, London itself would nut be babit- 
able. Nor does it seem to us, in point of prin- 
ciple, te matter much, whether the Head of 
the government be maintained in his power, 
by an army, fascinated with the splendor of his 
military qualities—-if you please, by the glory 
and plunder, which that army has acquired un- 
der his command ; or by a standing army in 
the legitimate sense of the word, a red-coated 
rabble, hired ont of the jails and the brothels. 
To an American citizen the difference is not 
worth a straw. 

Nevertheless it is true, that Napoleon Bona- 
parte rose to his greatness by many qualities, 
besides and above those of the military chief- 
tain; and which, had his fame in war been 
less, would unquestionably have given hima 
great name as an admmistrator, a financier, and 
a statesman. We presume there is sothing 
paradoxical in this remark; nothing violently 
absurd in the intimation, that, because he did 
not emanate from the Faubourg St. Germain, 
he was therefore as stupic and senseless as the 
handle of his own sword We are willing to 
grant, that the nature of the part, which he 
was called to play, led toa far more imposing 
jevelopment of his military, than of his politi- 
sal talents. Much still and secluded meditation 
snecessary for the formation of a sound politi- 
siau. This advantage Napoleon did not enjoy ; 
yut here again we doubt, whether the noble 
tir of camps and battles be more unfriendly to 
‘rue philosophical meditation on politics or on 
iny thing else, than the importunate gossipings 
and small intrigue, that eat up the life of a 
cabinet politician. The Duke of Marlborough 
was truly a great man. One sordid vice only 
weighed down his soul to the dust; and makes 
t impossible to love, admire, or praise him, 
without a woful parenthesis. But he was a 
rreat man, and more like Napoleon Bonaparte, 
n the versatility of his greatness, than any 
ther person of the last century or of this. The 
‘eader of his life may judge what part of his 
career was best adapted to form and mature 
he statesman ; the contemtiple intrigues in 
he cabinet of St. James, or the wars in Ger- 
nany and Flanders. ‘The trath seems to be 


hat action,—-the responsible control and man- | 
iwement of great interests,—IS the school of | 


‘reat minds. Small caballing, even in the ot- 
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cipline for any thing, uot even for the business 
of the department. 7 
It is well known to those, who have read any 
of the late memoirs and journals of N apoieon, 
that he prided himself’ on nothing, more than 
his Code of Law. Mr. Butler, in his Reminis- 
cences, observes, that a friend of his had heard 
Napoleon say, that he could wish to be buried 
with his Code in his hands. Various anecdotes 
in the books of O’Meara and Las Cases will 
readily occur to readers, illustrative of the same 
complacency. Yet we imagine, that it is not 
every one, who is aware of allthe right of 
Bonaparte to pride bimself upon the Code, 
which bore his name. We suppose, that the 
prevalent opinion may be, that he at best or- 
dered it to be drawn up, Commissioned the 
lawyers, whom his minister may have designat- 
ed for the purpose, and finally perhups honor- 
ed the manscript copy with hig imperial sizna- 
ture. In short, that in claimjng to be another 
Justinian, he contented hitvelf with doing 
what Justinian did, and that was nothing. ~~" 
This, however,is an impression wholly false. 
The agency of Bonaparte, in ‘the formation of 
the Code, was of the most efficient kind. Its 
provisions were discussed in his presence ; 
these discussions were presided over and shar- 
ed by himself ; and the Reports, which were 
made of them, and which ace now before the 
public, furnish the most satisfactory proof of 
his real and energetic participation, in the draft- 
ing of the Code ; and justifies the pride, which 
he took in it, as a monument to his memory. 





From the London New Monthly Magazine. 
INSUBORDINATION OF MODERN STOMACHS. 
If little faults, proceeding on distemper, 

Shall not be winked at, how shall we stretch our eye 
When capital evimes, chewed, swallow'd and digested, 
Appear? SMAKsrEARE. 


** Sir,” said Dr. Longwiod, beginning one of 
his usual periods with more than his customary 
pompogity, ** No one can develope the inscru- 
table affinities which conneet the moral and 
physical world, uccasioning them perpetually 
to act and re-act upon one another: how do 
you explain, you who pretend to explain every 
thing, the mysterious union of mind and matter, 
whereby ——” “ ‘That is a matter which | 
have no mind to investigate,” cried Mr. Snap- 
ton, interrupting him, “ though | have no ob- 
jection to attempt it, if you will expound the 
connexion between volition and muscular ac- 
tiou, and tell me why, if I had a wish ta tweak 
you by the nose, my finger and thumb wonld 
instantly prepare themselves for the execution 
of my purpose.”—* Sir!” exclaimed the Doc- 
tor, drawing back his nose to a sate distance, 
“this is an illustration which I do not under- 
stand.” ‘If 1 am only to talk ef what you un- 
derstand,” cried Mr. Snapten tartly, * I shall 
not often be reproached with ioquacity.”— 
“Sir,” resumed the Doctor, bristling with of- 
fended dignity, “* your observation is rude with- 
out being witty.”—* Then it has nothing but 
its truth to distinguish it from yours,” retorted 
Mr. Snapton. 

Now came the supercilious leer, 

The scornful gibe, the taunting jeer, 

The bitter bickering and wrangle, 
Of those fierce casuists, who since 
They cannot conquer or convince, 

Resolve at least to tease and mangle, 

Solving deep points of all complexions 

By dogmatising interjections, 

Such as Psha! Stuff and nonsense! Pooh ! 

Why zooks! I say it isn’t so. 

** You set the matter right? what you /” 

* Sir, you'll confess | ought to know.”°— 

** You ought,” the other cries, ** 1 own “t ; 

The more’s the wonder that you don’t.” 

** Good heavens! I really hav’n’t patience 

To sce how soon, on such oc¢asions, 

Some folks forget all moderation, 

And talk themselves mto a passion.” 


Without participating in the irritable Mr. 
Snapton’s amazement, we may be allowed to 
remark, that there is a more intimate sympa- 
thy between body and mind than is generally 
apprehended, and that our pathologists might 
do more good, in some instances, by consider- 
ing the mental than the corporeal pulsations. 
We know that an impression received through 
the eye, may occasion such a sudden nausea as 
to reverse the whole economy of nature ; but 
we do not sufficiently consider that the system 
may be equally deranged, without the external 
interference of the senses, by the invisible op- 
eration of the mind. ‘This effect will of course 
be more sensibly felt in the immediate head- 
quarters of the intellectual faculty, than in the 
remoter parts; and in order that we may di- 
rect our attention to the proper region, it is 
necessary to apprise our physiological readers, 
and the medical world in general, that the 
stomach, and not the head, is unquestionably 
the seat of thought in the human subject. 
Whatever may be our merit in having contirm- 
ed this fact, we do not by any means claim it 
as a discovery. Buffon long ago asserted the 
same thing, Persius had already dubbed the 
stomach a master of arts, and in spite of the 
craniologists, who look for the developament 
of the disposition in bumps upon the skull, and 
ef the physiognomists, who seek the same 
thing in the visage, it is observable that in our 
proverbs and colloquial phrases, which may be 
termed the concentrated wisdom of nations, the 
defrauded stomach as<erts its superiority, and is 
universally treated as the depository of reason 
and our intellectual citadel. What should we 
say of a people who should establish their cap- 
ital upon an extreme trontier, instead of the 
centre and heart of the country, and why should 
we suppose nature to be less provident in this 
respect than men? We admit all the affections 
of our nature 10 emanate from the heart, which 
is coming very near to the stomach, and conse- 
quently to the trath; while we absurdly give 
the head credit for the higher exercises of an 
inteliectnal faculty, which we do vot by any 


ice of a department, does not fora a good dis- ; means admit in our vulgar parlance. The trath 








common people familiarly say of a stapid fellow, 
that he has “no guts in his brains,” yet it may 
be defended as a shrewd, sound, and pertinent 
expression, spite of its cacophony to fastidious 
ears polite. Nay, do not they who even affect 
purism in their discourse, aimost unconsciougly 
assign all our emotions to the intestinal region, | 
when they habitually say of a coward, that he 
has no stomach for fighting, and of themselves: 
when any thing lingers unpleasantly in their 
recollection, that it sticks in their stomach ? 
and have they not warrant of authority frog 
our best authors for making this impertant vep- 
tricle the organ of almost every human affee- | 
tion? Spenser could even read the expresses 
of a man’s stomach in his face—“ Stern. was his 
look, and full of stomach ;”” Shakspeare, wish- 
ing to give an idea of Wolsey’s ambitious mind, 
tells us that he was a man “of an unbonniled 
stomach ;” and speaking elsewhere of two pag- 
‘fravious adversaries, -he_oxclainus,.t High-stom: | 
ach’d are they both and full of ire,” whence in 
all probability arose our term of belly-gereot 
wers, applied to partiesin a state of hostility. 
utler talks of the trumpet and-drum, “ That 
makes the warriors stomach come,” thus using 
the word as synonymeus with courage; and, in 


this figurative sense, it is obvious that the sick 


Hibernian perpetrated no bull when he.con- 
sented to have a blister put upon his back, al- 
though, as he said, * it went quite against his 
stomach.” 

Do we not currently say of a person deficient 
in compassion, that he has no bowels? and when 
we sympathise with others in distress, is it not 
customary to make use of a very sensible phrase, 
and exclaim that our bowels yeara towards 
them? When we have laid our spirit in the 
Red Sea, or, in other words, when we have 
drowned our stemach, and consequently our 
reason, in Burgundy, we adapt ourselves toa 
vulgar error, and declare that the wine has got 
up into onr heads, whereas it is notorious that 
it has gone down into the intestines. Such are 
the absurdities to which we are driven in our 
attempts to bolster up a preposterous and un- 
tenable system. In the good old republican 
times of Rome, we know that the limbs rebell- 
ed against the beily, which they would not 
have done, had not the latter been considered 
the head ; and we are moreover told in history, 
that Menenius Agrippa appeased an insurrec- 
tion of the populace, simply by reminding them 
that the senate was as much entitled to their 
obedience, as was the stomach to the implicit 
subserviency of al! the members, including the 
head :-—Happy the people who listen with such 
reverence to the dictates of the digestive ven- 
tricle ! 

But we have still bigher authority for the 
opinions of the ancient nations upon this sub- 
ject, some of whom seem to have invested it 
with divine honours, Philip expressly asserting, 
‘There are many whose god is their belly.” 
If we search the Jewish Proverbs again for the 
popular opinion as to the seat of the soul, we 
shall find it distinctly indicated in the following 
passage: “The words of a tale bearer go 
down into the innermost parts of the belly, and 
wound the very bottom of the soul;” and in 
mother place, * Preserve the lessons of wis- 
dom; if thou keep it within thy belly, in thine 
heart, it will not break out upon thy lips.”—- 
Many people, perhaps, are not aware that they 
have a sort of Boa Constrictor within them, the 
great alimentary canal being generally six times 
the length of the body to which it appertains, 
though it always lies coiled up like a serpent: 
and if we reflect that the reptile which it so 
closely resembles, was in ancient times the 
great type of wisdom and subtlety as well as of 
eternity, we shall be the less surprised that 
they sagaciously domiciliated the soul in this 
snakelike intestine. With what contradictory 
reluctance do. we moderns, affording justice by 
halves, make the stomach responsible for our 
melancholy thoughts, while all our * nimble, 
fiery and delectable shapes,” must forsooth be 
emanations from the skull, a body in its very 
nature bulbous,inert, opaque. Heavens! what 
heaped-up libels are thrown upon the spleen, 
one of the most innocent of our viscera! for 
what fantastic and yet meiancholy capriccios is 
it not indicted ; Pope himself, no very credu- 
lous personage, not hesitating to accuse it of 
converting men into talkative goose pies, and 
maidens into bottles! And thou too, recipient 
of the liver, much-injured Hypochondre ! have 
not maligners charged thee with gloom, wretch- 
edness, horror, and every atrabilarious enormi- 
ty with which we are afflicted, even up to mad- 
ness itself, as if the stomach could deprive us of 
reason, without having the power to confer it? 
What infatuation possesses us? When we are 
deficient in virtuous courage we arraign our in- 
testines, accusing ourselves of being lily or pig- 
eon-livered and lacking gall; an insult sticks in 
our gizzard ; we speak of learning as the food 
of the mind, of pedants who have swallowed 
more reading than they can digest ; and although 
no metaphor can make the tumes of water mount 
into the head, we talk of a poet who has once 
tasted the Pierian spring, as having his imagi- 
native faculty instantly inspired. We attribute 
to the stomach, in short, all the functions of ibe 
soul, and yet deny its residence where these its 
magisterial powers are perpetually exercised. 
Verily we are a fantastical generation. 

Having, as we flatter ourselves, satisfactorily 
restored this dementated ventricle to its due 
honours, we shall have the less to say upon the 
insubordination of moderna stomachs, because it 
is to be feared there are very few of our read- 
ers sufficiently ventripotent to deny the fact. 
Our omnivorous ancestors, fearless of bile and. 


pear before them; the coats of their stomach 





were dreadnunghts, they bad nothing to do but 


j enact the words of the soag which we can on- 


of the phrase may, perhaps, be hardly deemed 
a sufficient excuse for its coarseness whea the 


defying indigestion, made every thing disap- | 












ly quote, and “ Masticate, denticate, 


: chump, 
grind, and swallow,’ while victuals could be 
found and jaws would wag. How have we fallen 
off from the sprightly appetite and loyal visce- 
ra of the Emperor Clodius Albinus, who would 
swallow for his breaklast 500 figs, 100 peaches, 
10 melons, 20 pounds weight of grapes, 100 
guat-ena pers and 400 oysters—a meal. which 
moveth Lipsius irrevereutly to ejaculate, * Fie 
upon him; God keep such a cyrse from the 
earth!" Our Danish Sovereign Hardikaute 
was 80 indiscriminate a gormandizer, that he 
wascalled by an historian Bocca di Porco, or 
Swise’s mouth; and our records are by no 
means deficient in instances of men to whom a* 
similar compliment ‘might justly be applied. 
But we pigmy-bowelled per 
eat Gay are a squeamish and qualmpy race, liv- 
ing in perpetual terror of the tyrant Bile, and 
in. subjection to the night-mare Indigestion ; 
porng over Peptic Precepts, Cook’s Oracles, 
Accum s Poison in the pot, and Pailip’s Trea- 
tine_on the Stomach, and yet after all unable to 
bring that eternal focus of ‘revolt and disorder,” 
that Ireland of oar bodily systern, into the peace- 
fa! performance of its peristaltic daties. Stom- 


ing: calomel} we gulp in all its manifold modi-. 
fications; and pills of all calibres and constrac- 
lions, like so many balls and builets, du we fire 
in successive volleys againat our mutinous: vis- 
cera, bat ail in vain. ‘They “ bear a charmed 
life; the curse of the serpent is upon us, and 
all our miseries are condemned to go upon the 


‘stomach. Sir John Barleycorn, the liege lord 


of our sturdy progenitors, is proscribed and ex- 
communicated by our modern anti-bilious doc- 
tors; one forbids solids, another liquids; fish, 
flesh, and fowl, are alternately under ban and 
prohibition ; this sends us to Cheltenham. that 
lo Harrowgate, a third to Tunbridge; we pay 
all and obey ail, and finally all retorn as bilious, 
blue-pillish, and blue-devilish as ever, while the 
birds and beasts that surround us are most pro- 
vokingly gormandizing without the smallest 
necessity for calling in Abernethy, or consult- 
ing Wilson Philip. Cstriches, since that cele- 
brated one of old who swallowed the key of 
the cellar, continue their ferragivorous propen- 
sities with impunity ; fowls, for the purpose of 
triturating their food, swallow and digest small 
flints, which Mr. Macadam should look to, if, as 
it is rumoured, his pounding process is to be in- 
troduced in the Poultry ; and Cormorants will 
swallow half a dozen times theic own weight in 
a day without the aid of Lady de Crespigny’s 
dinner-pills. It is really too much that we 
should be at the same moment half choked 
with bile, and ready to burst with envy. 

And what is the hidden cause of this recent 
change in our system, of this inappeasable spir- 
it of rebellion in our intestines? This is the 
question we must previously decide if we would 


have attributed it to the great increase of rich- 
es and consequent diffusion of luxury, whereby 
indolence of limbs and activity of jaws, perilous 
concomitants for the health, have beer united in 
a greater number of individuals than formerly ; 

some to the villainous adulteration of all our 
victuals; some to the lateness of our dinver- 
hours, whence the alimentary region is alter- 
nately irritated by inanition, and burthened with 
over-repletion. Shrewd and plausible surmises 
are these, perhaps true to a limited and subsid- 

lary extent, but still far from embracing the 

paramount cause of the evil. No; if we would 
fathom this mystery to the bottom, we must 

bear in mind what has been already so happily 

established——videlicit, that the stomach is the 

seat of thought; and if we only allow it the 

same power of sympathy as the rest of our 

system is known to possess, we shall be instant- 
ly furnished with a clue to the whole enigma. 

If we can tell from the odour or discoloration 

of a vessel what liquor it has contained; if the 

face of man is so modulated by his spirit as to 

become the index of his soul; if the inspirer, 

in short, invariably stamps its character upon 

the organ, we have only to inquire the me:tal 

peculiarity of the age, in order te know with 

certainty its effect upon the stomach, which is 

the seat of the mind. And what is the predem- 

inant passion of modern times, but rebellion, 

revolution, Radicalism, Carbonarism, and moral 

disorder, whence by sympathy we have the 

physical riots of bile, liver-complaints, sour- 

ness, grumbling in the gizzard, rejection of le- 

gitimate food, vomitings, nausea, stubbornness, 
and in one word, Insubordination of the Stom- 

ach? How can we have intestine commotions 
in our provinces without expecting them in our 
bowels? or hold ourselves entitled to digest 
our food, when we are daily violating some di- 

gest of political law? This is the secret of all 
our visceral derangements, from dysentery to 
constipation, from the pericardium to the peti- 
tonezum; and having pointed out the real seat 
and cause of the evil, we will not travel be- 
yond our province, but leave to others the sug- 
gestion of the proper remedy. To us it ap- 
pears a case that may especially come within 
the jurisdiction of the Constitational Society, 
for the preservation of our bodily is surely not 
less important than that of our political consti- 
tution; and as our stomachs have manifestly 
been disordered by the action of our minds, so 
may our diseased minds be best medicated by 
re-action of the viscera. The Society has long 
gone against the stomach of the nation; and if 
ihey wish to take their revenge, at the s.me 
time that they render themselves really useful, 
they should henceforward go against the na- 
tion’s stomach. 
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WINTER STRAINED OIL. 
ROWN & ELLIS, Agents for the Plymouth 
Whaling Company, have now w store, and will 





| keep constantly fer sale at No. 52, Long ‘Vharf, Bbls. 


Tierces and Hhds. of the first quality of Winter Strain- 
ed OIL. epistf Feb, 11. 





ach-ichs for stowach-aches are by no means lack- | 


apply an efficient remedy to the disease. Some ~ 


rs-of the pres- — 
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| Northern Iris, edited by Sumner L. Fairfield, 


BOSTON. 
FRIDAY EVENING, APRIL 8, 1525. 


‘LITERARY NOTICES. 

A volume of poems has been lately published 
in New-York, the production of J. G. C. Brainard, 
editor of the Connecticut Mirror. The readers of 
the Galaxy are not entirely unacquainted with 
the poetry of Mr. Brainard—its columns having 
been often enriched with his occasional pieces. 
The volume we have not seen. The editor of the 
N. Y. Statesman, himself a poet ofno mean 
powers, (and who, en pass¢nt, we think wou!d 
honour the literature of his country, by publishing 
a collection of his fugitives) thus speaks of it: 


contents. 

The poems are not all of equal’ merit, nor are 
they finished throughout with the same care, but 
thev all bearthe impress of a highly poetical 
mind. They are presented to us with no higher 
pretension than that of being the occasional 
productions of one whose time has been pricipally 
devoted to other occupations, but they are such 
as could only be procuced by aman of taste and 
genius. Some of these pieces are humorous, and 
are written with an amusing playfulness of man- 
ner ; but we prefer those of a more serious charac- 
ter. Among these, the lines on the Falls of Vtag- 
ara ure well known and admired for the beauty of 
the expression and grandeur of the sentiment.— 





_Itis unnecessary to quote what almost every body 


must have seen and remembered ; but let the read- 
er peruse the following extract from another poem 
in the work, occasioned by the death of a friend in 
a foreign country, and then say whether any 
thing can be finer than the pathos of the former, 
an‘! the majesty of the latter in these stanzas ; 
The sea has one, and Palestine has one, 

And Scotland has the last. The snooded maid 
Shall gaze in wonder on the stranger’s stone, 

And wipe the dust off with her tartan plaid ; 

And froin the lonely tomb where thou art lata, 
Turn to some other monument—ner know 

Whose grave she passes, or whose name she read ; 


Whose loved and honoured relics lie below : | bir. 


Whose is immortal joy, and whese is mortal wo. 


ye dde 
There is a world of bliss hereatter—eise l 

Why are the bad above, the good beneath 
The green grass of the grave? The mower fells 

Flowers and briers alike. But man shall breathe 

(When he his desolating blade shall sheathe 
And rest him from his work) in a pure sky, 

Above the smoke of burning worlds ;—and death 
On scorched pinions with the dead sha’! lie, 

When time, with all his years and centuries hath pass- 
ed by. 

Numerous passages of equal beauty are seat- 
tered through the book. The Lament for Long 
Tom isa _ production of great genius and happi- 
ness. The lines To the Dead have great pathos, 
and those entitled The Deep, are written with 
uncommon delicacy of imagery. On the whole, 
this is a book, which those who are tond of good 
poetry will do weli to buy, and it is to be wished, 
that the hope expressed by the author in his pre 
face “of making a litile something by tt,” may be 
realised. 

Bliss and White of New-York have just publish- 
ed a Poem entiled “ Hadad, a dramatic poem," by 
J. A. Hillhouse, author of Percy’s Masque, and 
The Judgement. This poem, we are informed by 


the New-York Daily Advertiser, is founded upon 


the story of Absalom’s rebellion against his father | 


David. Although thrown into a dramatic form, 
it is not intended, as indeed the subject would in- 
dicate, for theatrical representation. In our opin- 
iow cere are a good many objections to this form 
of tous, and particularly sacred poetry: but it 
ho. ©-ea adopted by others, particularly Millman, 
au inay, for ought we know, be popular with 
readers in general. Mr. Hillhouse has certain!y 
made an interesting book. His style of eomposi- 
tion is polished, chaste and melodious ; entirely 
free from the deformities of modern verse, and his 
delineations of character, considering the difticul- 
ties of his subject, are diversified and striking. 
His poctical talents are very respectable, his taste 
retiued, his imagination lively, and his sentiments 
uniformly triendly to morals, virtue and religion. 

“Goslington Shadow, a Romaace of the 10th 
century.” by Mungo Coultershoggle, Esq. was 
published a few days since at New-York. We 
are indebted tur all we Know of this as well as the 
two preceding works to New York papers, one 
o* which says in reference to Goslington Shadow, 


sf » > -ertainic ; , cme 
Phis is certainly a uovel writing, and by conse- | 


quence, a novel reading age. The rage for new 
jotut stock companies is scarcely greater than that 
fur new novels ; and as all the superfluous money 
‘apital is in the one case rushing into these new 
schemes, so much of the intellectual capital, of 
which, by the by there is no apparent supertiuity, 
seems diverted to this species of writing. A- 
mong other specimens we found lying on cur ta- 
ble, aday or two since, “A Romance of the Lh 
century, or Goslington Shadow,” prinied by Mess, 
Harpers, of this city. Whence it comes, or who 
its author, we know not—and as yet we have 
made too little progress in iis language, Which is 
not of this world, to find out. We may be more 
fortuuate as we proceed. 

The ninth number of Mr. Sparks’s Pssays and 
Tracts on Theology, which lately issued from the 
press of D. Reed, contains & selection from the 
works of “the ever memorable John Hales. — 
This distinguished theologian flourished in the 
early part of the 16th century, and one of the most 


remarkable incidents in his life is stated to be his | 


presence at the famous synod of Dort, in 1618. 
He was a critical observer of what passed then, 
and, in leiters to the English Ambassador, de- 
scribed, alinost every day, the proceedings, and 
remarked freely on the purposes and deings of 
the principal actors. He went to the synod a 
Calvinist, and left, as he acknow ledged, an Ar- 
minian. Jtis related that a friend of Hale’s found 
hiin one day reading Calvin’s Institutes, and ask- 
ed him if be was net past that book 'To Which 
he answered, “in my younger days I read it to in- 
form myself, but now I read it to reform him.” 
The selections which form the contents 
book now noticed wiil be found wort 
tentive perusal. 

Under this head we may 


of the 
hv of an at- 


a also notice the peri- 
odieal publication at Branswick, Mc. entitled T'he 





a 
NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 
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known to the public by a late work entitled the 
Lay of Melpomene. The Iris is a quarto sheet, and 
issued weekly ; its contents ofa literary nature, 
and chiefly original. 

The person who has for ‘many years been 
known by his contributions to various newspa- 
pers under the appellation of the the Boston Bard, 
has issued a proposal for publishing his life. [see 
advertisement.] Mr. Coffin, for that we under- 
stand to be his name, has written some geod po- 
etry, and we dare say will give his subscribers 
their dollar’s worth of anusement. 


Annats or Portsmouta. A history of this 
town, by Nathaniel Adams, Esq. has just passed 
through the press, and will be published in the 
course of afewdays. Of the utility of local and 
topographical histories there can be but little 
question. They constitute the most authentic 
materials of general history ; and they preserve 
the memory of many facts which, though appar- 
ently unimportant in’ themselves, throw) much 
light, when collected, upon the manners and in- 
stitutions of former times. A local history has 
also much of the interest of biography; for the 
series of facts being confined to a varticular place 
have almost the same individuatii® as if connect- 
ed with a single person. There is an indentity 
of feeling preserved through the whole ; and the 
fortunes of a town have the same unity as the ad- 
ventures of a family. 

The events of every year are related in chrono- 
logical order, {in Mr. Adams’ book,] and bio- 
graphical accounts are interspersed of those who 
in former years, have acted a prominent part in 
the affairs ofthe town. The boek is, of course, 
interesting chiefly to the inhabitants of Ports- 
mouth ; and on the inhabitants of Portsmouth the 
author must rely forsuch patronage as will de- 
fray the expenges and reward the labors of his 
werk. We hope his expectations will not be dis- 
appointed.— Portsmouth Journal. 





Cray's Jesrivicarion. The Secretary of 


State has published a Letter addressed to his constitu- | 


porting Mr. Adams as a candidate for the presidency, 
replying to Gen. Jackson's attack upon him iu @ letter 


to Mr. Swartwout of New-York, and commenting on 
litical history. 


tents without publishing the whole, would be next to 
impossible. Those, into whose hands it may fall, will 
jndge of its me.it. 
effect to alter the opinion of a single man whether 
friend or toe, with respect to its author. 
subjomed an extract, im which he states the consider- 
ations waich led him to doubt the expediency of as- 
sisting to place Gen. Jackson in the office of chief 
magistrate ; and auocher,—the closing paragraph,—in 
which as a conclusion to the whole matter, he touches 
upon his public services and the purity of his motives, 
throughout his political course. We have also an- 
nexed a few paragranhs from cotemporary journals, 
which may amuse the readers, as specimens of com- 


parative criticism, ifthe y do not assist him in makinz 





up his judgement of the inerits of the controversy, 

In speaking of Gen. Jackson, Lam aware of the 
delicacy and respect which are justly due to that dis- 
tinguished citizen. It is far from my purpose to at- 
tempt to disparage him. I could not do it if 1 were 
capable of making the attempt; but I shall, never- 
theless, speak of him as becomes me, with truth. | 
did not believe hims.o competent to discharge the 
various, intricate, aud complex dutics of the office of 
Chieti Magistrate, as his competitor. He has display- 
ed great skill and bravery asa military commander; 
of preserving a recollection of human transactions. 
3ut tobe qualified to discharge the duties of President 
of the United States, the incumbent must have more 
than mere military attamiments—he must be a sTaTEs- 
MAN. An individual may be a gallant and succcssful 
general, an emincnt lawyer, an eloquent divine, a 
learned physician, or an accomplished artist; and 
doubtless the union of all these characters in th: per 
son of a Chief Magistrate would be desirable : 








. but no 
one of them, nor alf combined, will guelifv him to be 
a President, unless he superadds that in lispensible 
requisite of bemg a statesinan. Far trom meaning to 
say, that It is an objection to the elevation, to the 
Guiel magistracy, of any person, that le ts a military 
commander, if he unites the other qualifications : 
ly intend 


i on- 
lo say, that whatever may he the success or 
splendor of his military achievements, if his qualifica- 
tion be only military, that is an objection, and 1 think 
a decisive objection to his election. Uf General Jack- 
son has exhibited, either in the councils of the Union, 
| or in those of his own state, or ia those of any other 
| state or territory, the qualities of a statesman, the 
| ‘vidence of the fact has escaped ny observation. — It 
| would be as paintul as it: is nunecessary to recapitu- 
late some of the incidents, which must be fresh in 
| your recollec tion, of his public life. But I was great- 
ly deceived in my judgment ifthey proved him to be 
| endowed with that prudence, temper and discretion 
| Which are necessary for civil administration. 
‘in vain to remind me of the illustrious example of 
| Washington. There was, in that extraordinary per- 
| son, united, a screnity of mind, a cool and collected 
Wisdom, a cautious aud deliberate judginent, a per- 
fect Command of the passions, and throughout his 
whole life, a fainiliarity and acquaintance with busi- 
ness and civil iransactions, which rarely characterize 
any human being. So man was ever more deeply 
penetrated than he was, with profound respect for the 
safe and necessary principle of the eutire subordina- 
tion of the military to the civil authority. lhope I 
do no injustice to General Jackson, when | say, that 
| could net recognise, ia his public conduct, those at- 
tainments for both civil government and military com- 
mand, which cotemporaries and posterity have alike 
unanimously concurred in awarding as yet only to the 
father of his couutry. I was sensible of the gtatitude 
which the people of this country justly feel towards 
Gren. Jackson for his brilliant military services. But 
the impulses of public gratitude should be controlled, 
it appeared to me, by reason and discretion, and | 
. . ant prepare d blindly lo surrender myself to the 
hazardous indulgence of a feeline 
and excellent that fee m4 
rected. 


, , however amiable 
. ling may be when properly di- 
re It did not seem to me to be wise or prudent, 
i, as I solemnly believed, Ceneral Jackson's compe- 
tency ior the office was hizhly questionable, that he 
should be paced in a situation where neither bis faine 
nor the public interests would be advanced. General 
Jackson himself would be the last man to recommend 
or vote for any one for a place, for which he thought 
| him unfit. 1 telt myself sustained by his own reason- 

ing, in his letter to Mr. Moaroe, in which, speaking of 
| the qualifications of our venerable Shelby for the De- 
partinent of War, he remarked : ** [ am compelled to 
say to you, that the acquirements of this worthy man 
are not competent to the discharge of the multiplied 
duties of this department. I therefore hope he may 
not accept the appointment. 1 am fearful, if he does, 
he will not add much splendor to his present well 
earned standing as a public character.” Sach was my 
opinion of Gen. Jackson, in reference to the presi- 
deucy. His couvictions of Gov, Shelby’s unfitness 
by the habit s of his life, for the appointment of Secre- 
tary of War, were not more honest nor s{ronzer than 


oe 





ents in Kentuc:y, explaining the reasons of his sup- | 


various other matters and things connected with po- | 
This Letter is quite too long for the | 


limits of our paper; and to give an abetract of its cen- | 


We doubt whether it will have the | 


We have | 


and his reuown will endure as long as the means exist | 


it was | 


mine were for hisown want of experience, and the 
discharge the duties 


necessary Civil qualifications to j ; 
of a President of the United States. In his elevation 
to this office, too, | thought, I perceived the establish- 
ment of a fearful precedent ; and 1am mistaken in all 
the warnings of instructive history, if ] have erred in 
my judgment. Undoubtedly there are other and many 
dangers to public liberty, besides that which proceeds 
from military idolatry, bat | have yet to acquire the 
knowledge of it, if there be one more perilous or more 
frequent. 

Fellow-citizens—I am sensible that generally a pub- 
lic officer had better-abstain from any vindication of 
his conduct, and leave it to the candor and justice of 
his countrymen, under all its attending circumstances. 
Such has been the course which I have heretofore 
prescribed to myself. ‘This is the first, as I hope it 
may be the last, occasion of my thus appearing be- 
fore you. The separation which has just taken place 
between us, and the venom, if not the vigor, of the 
late onsets upon my _ public conduct, will, I hope, be 
allowed in this instance to form an adequate apology. 
It has been upwards of twenty years since I first en- 
tered the public service. Nearly three fourths of that 
time, with some intermissions, | have represented the 
same district in Congness, with but little variation in 
its form. During that long period, you have beheld 
our country passing through scenes of peace and war, 
of prosperity and adversity, and of party divisions, 
local and general, often greatly exasperated against 
each other. I have been an actor in most of these 
scenes. Throughout the whole of them you have 
clung to me with an affectionate confidence which 
has never been surpassed. |! have found in your at- 
tachment in every embarrassment in my public career, 
the greatest consolation, and the most encouraging 
support. 1 should regard the loss of it as one of the 
most afflicting public misfortunes which could befal 
me. That | have often misconceived your true in- 
terests is highly probable. That! have ever sacrific- 
ed them to the object of personal aggrandizement, ! 
utterly deny. And for the purity of my motives, 
however in other respects | may be unworthy to ap- 
proach the Throné of Grace and Mercy, I appeal to 
the justice of my God, with all the confidence which 
can flow from a consciousness of perfect rectitude. 

We have seldom had it in our power to present a 
paper more worthy of attentive perusal, or more gen- 
erally interesting in matter and manner. We have 
neither time nor room,st present, to make further 
, comment upon the Address, than to say, that we re- 
gard it as a calm and temperate, but manly aud mas- 
terly, exposition of the principles by which Mr. Clay 
was governed in the course he pursued as an indepen- 
dent elector, and a triumphant vindication of his mo- 
tives, for preferring Mr. Adams, from the vile and 
jcahumnious charges of corruption which bad been 
brought against hin at the bar of the public. —.Vation- 
al Journal, 





| The long and labored address of Mr. Clay will be 
i read, but it will not produce any change of opinion as 
/to his character or conduct. ‘Those who were satis- 
fied with him before, will, perhaps, be doubly satisfied 
with him now ; but the facts he states, and the arzu- 
ments he adduces, will not revolutionize the minds of 
those who, without going as faras some of his oppo- 
‘nents, think he suffered other considerations besides 
these of a public nature to influence him in the de- 
cision of a question of national moment. —PAiladelphia 
Gazette. 

It embraces a fall vindication of his conduct on the 
occasion of the choice of President by the House of 
Re presentatives. He refutes vic toriously the charges 
preferred against him under the name of Kremer; ex- 
poses the combination that directed the proceedings of 
this individual; justifies his preference of Mr. Adams 
to General Jackson ; explains the general meaning 
and design of his letter of 1822 with regard to the ne- 
| gotiations at Ghent ; and comments in a happy and 
poignant manner upon General Jacksou’s letter to Mr. 
Swartwout.—.Nulional Gazelle. 


Mr. Owen. 
excited considerable attention during the past 


A gentleman of this name has 


Winter in some of the southern cities and especial- 
‘ly at Washington. He is a Scotehman, and ob- 


tained great eclebrity in his native country on ac- 





count of anew scheme of Society whieh he put 
(in Operation at a puace called New Lanerk, in 
Scotland. His fame he brought with him to the 
United States, and it has procured him an tatro- 
duction to the fathers of our nation at the eapial, 
where he developed his plan of meloraung the 
condition of the human race, i two or three dis- 
courses inthe repress etatives’ hall. These dis- 
courses have sinee appeared in the Washington 
papers ; and we learn from those papers, that Mr. 
Owen has purchased the famous Harusonv es- 
tablishinent on the Wabash river, where le in- 


ee. a I 
tends to prove the practicapinity of his theory by 


actual experiment. A number of persons lave 
! 


already enlisted under bis banners, aul will be 


shortly, if they are net now, on their way to that 
few 


settlement. Mr. OQwen’s scheme, ina 


ee 


country : and itis presumed that the Shaker vil- 


iage at Enfield, N. HL exhibits all the advautages 


cess of hts project. He ts doubtless a very hon- 
esi and benevolent man, but amistaken visionary. 


The following rersarks of the Batiimore Patriot, 


impracticable scheme. 


COomMMURBITIES. the 





Among many 


Mr. Owen appears to be the most inexpedient. 
The nature of man will never submit to it: his 
genius, and, above all, his ambition, would shrink 
from such a proposition. Moralists may say what 
they will, self-interest is the mainspring of enter- 
prize, and ambition the first cause of every thing 
great and good, the very Archimedean lever that 
/raisesman from the humble tiller of the soil to— 
the Presidency of the United States. By Mr. 
Owen’s system the human mind would be de- 
prived of these ; for let him do what he will 
veither of these can be gratified. It is admitted 
that a certain class of men would be better off in 
such a community than any where else. ‘Those 
who never wish to rise in the world, and those 
who never can rise, from some constitutional or 
other cause, would be benefitted by it. But the 
men of the world at large have set up for them- 
selves. and are determined to be “ the makers or 
marrers of their own fortunes.” Besides all men 
have hobbies : One man’s hobby is making money, 
and he must and will ride it to the Exchange 
when he pleases: Another's hobby is fame, and 
though hunger, thirst, storm and tempest, beset 
him, to the temple he will ride. You mav sub- 
divide these divisions of mankind into ten thou- 
sand parts, each man of whieh will have his lit- 
tle hobby—all of different colours, itis true, but 
they ave hobbies, and you might as well deprive a 
man of his life as his hobby. ‘Phis, however, Mr. 
Owen’s plan will do, when adopled,—but there’s 
the rub : Phe effect of the system upon the 
oe, if universally adopted, would be to bring 

very species of improvement to a full stop, to 
encourage an acquiescence in the 
of things, whether wholesome 
consequently 


present order 
or deleterions, and 
to suppress-—annihilate-—that im- 





- 


e- . 
W ords, ; 


. ° ' , ‘ . } 
is nothing more than that of the Shekers of our ! 


that Mr. Qwen can produce by the atinest suc- | 


express with felicity our own views of Mr. Owen’s | 
. . 


, projects | 
Which this scheming century has started, that of 


portant quality that distinguishes man from ane 
animals,—to-wit his powers of reasoning én a 
vention, by which he is enabled to improve his 
condition and that of the world, and consequent- 
ly, to add to the happiness of himself and fellow 
beings, in this state of mortality. To illastrate 
our views still further, by Mr. Owe-7's system we 
should be reduced to the precise situation of bees, 
without their instinctive economy, by which they 
are enabled to retain their situation and tp pre- 
vent retrogading into a more barbarous state. 
Man must either advance in civilization or retro- 
gade into barbarity—he must grow better or 
worse ; with him there is no stationary state ; it 
is his nature to rise or fall in the scale of intel- 
lect. To arrest his elevation, then, 1s the most 
effectual method to cause his fall. We of course 
are not speaking of man individually ; but of man 
generally as composing the world, ‘There are 
many other arguments,strong ones too, that might 
be adduced in support of the present situation of 
man, and in opposition to Mr. Owen’s plan of 
communities ; but we have not time nor room, 
nor does the oecasion require us to resort to them. 





Pourrican Memoranna. We have omitted 
sundry articles prepared for this paper to make 
room for the following Speech delivered by Mr. 
Webster at a caucus in Fancuil Hall, on Sunday 
evening last. The Speech has already appeared 
in the Courier, and has doubtless been read 
by many of the subscribers to this paper ; yet 
the interest which is excited by every thing 
that comes from aman of his elevated feeling, 
purity of motive, and political foresight, induces 
us to aid its more extended circulation, by giving 
it a place in our columns. 


Mr. Webster said, he was quite unaccustomed to 
appear in that place ; having, on no occasion, address- 
ed his fellow-citizens there, either to recommend or 
to oppose the support of any candidates for public of- 
fice. He had long been of opinion, that to preserve 
the distinction, and the hostility, of political parties, 
was not consistent With the highest degree of public 
good, Atthe same time he did not find fault with 
the conduct, nor question the motives, of those who 
thought otherwise. Bat, entertaining this opinion, he 
had abstained from attending on those occasions, in 
which the merits of public men, and of candidates for 
office were discussed, necessarily, with more or less 
reference to party attachment, and party organization. 

The present was a different occasion. ‘The senti- 
ment which had called this meeting together, was a 
sentiment of union and conciliation ; a sentiment, so 
congenial to his own feelings, and to his opinion of 
the public interest, that he could not resist the incli- 


nation to be present, and to express his entire and 





hearty approbation. 

He should forbear, Mr. W. said, from all remarks 
upon the particular names, which had been recom- 
meaded by the committee. They had been select- 
ed, he must presume, fairly, and with due consid- 
eration, by those who were appointed for that pur- 
pose. In cases of this sort every one cannot expect 
to find every thing precisely as he might wish it; but 
those who concurred in the general sentiment would 
naturally allow that sentiment to prevail, as far as 
possible, over particular objections. 

On the general question he would make a few re- 
marks, begging the indulgence of the meeting, if he 
should say any thing which might, with more pro- 
priety, proceed from others. 

He hardly conceived how well-disposed and intelli- 
gent minds could differ, as to the question, whether 
party contest, and party strife, organized, systematic, 
and continved, were of themselves desirable ingre- 
gients in Difference of | 
opinion, on political subjects, honourable competition, 
and emulous rivalry, may, indeed, be useful. But 
these are very different things from organized and | 
systematic party ccmbinations. 


the composition of society. 





He almitted, even, 





‘that party associations were sometimes unavoida- 
le, and perhaps necessary, to the accomplishment of 


ther ends and purposes. 


} 


But this did not prove that, 

‘themselves, that were good ; or that they should | 
continued and preserved for their own sake, when 
there had ceased to be any object to be effected by 


them. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


it was impossible to abolish them. Now he thought, | 
onthe contrary, that under present circumstances, it | 
wes quile impossible to continue them. New parties, 
inde dy right ariee, crowing out of new events, or new | 
questions ; but as to those old parties, which had | 


sprung trom controversies now no longer pending, or 
‘from feeliags which time and other causes had now 
| changed, or greatly allayed, he did not Yelieve that 

they could long remain. Efforts, indeed, made to 
tiatend, with zeal and perseverance, might delay 
their extinction, but, he thought, could not prevent 


tv. 
no connexion With the subjects of past controver- | 
sics, and present interest overcomes or absorbs the 
recollection of former controversies. All that are 
united on. and present 
interests, are not likely to weaken their efforts to 
promote them by angry reflections on past differences. | 
If there were nothing, in things, to divide about, 
he thought the pecple not likely to maintain system- 
atic controversies about men. They have no interest 
Associations formed to support princi- 
ples, may be called parties ; but if they have no bond 


of union but adherence to particular men, they be- 
come factions. 


these existing questions, 


in so doing. 


The people, in his opinion, were at present grateful 
to all parties, for whatever of good they had accom. 
plithed, and indulgent to all for whatever of error 
they had committed; and, with these feelings, were 
| now mainly intent on the great objects which affected 

their present interests. ‘There might be exceptions to 
this remark ; he was afraid there Were ; but never- 


theless, such appeared to him to be the 


general feeling 
in the country, 


| It was natural that some prejudices 


| Should remain longer than their causes, as the waves 
lash the shore, for a time, 





: after the storm has sub- 
sided ; but the tendency of the elements was to re- 
pose. Monopolies cf all sorts were getting out of | 
a they were yielding to liberal ideas, and to the | 
Oovious justice and expediency of fair competition. 
An administration of the general government, | 
which had been, in general, highly satisfactory to the 
country, had now closed, He was pot aware that it 











i could with propriety be said that that adminj 


' limits. 


but there were those who supposed, that whether | have not only established the liberty and happinesf 
poutical party distinctions were, or were not, useful, of their own rative land, but have conferred blessings 


posmennta on millions of men, and on successiongi 


| it. There was nothing to keep alive these distinctions, ; others, listened in this place, to those mighty 
in the interests and objects which now engage socie- I ters, 


New questions and new objects arise, having | spitit-stirring sounds of Independence and Liberty 
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had been either supported, or opposed, by any. 
associations, or on any party principles, s 
was, that as far as there had been any or 
position to the administration, it had had nothig 
do with former parties. A new administratio 
now commenced, and he needimrdly say the 
most liberal and conciliatory principles had § 
avowed. It could not be doubted, that it sy 
conform to those principles. Thas far, he belie, 
course had given general satisfaction. After 
they all had seen, in relation to the gentleman hg 
the highest appointment in the Executive Den 
ment, under the President, he would take thig 
portunity to say, that having been a member of 
House of Representatives for six years, during 
far greater part of which time Mr. Clay had g id 
in that House, he was most happy in being 
in a manner ieas formal than by concurring jgg 
usual vote of thanks, to express his own opigig 
his liberality, independence, and honorable feeljy 
And he would take this occasion also to add, i€ 
opinion could be of any value in such a case, 
thought nothing more unfounded than that that # 
tleman owed his present situation to any unworg 
compromise or arrangement whatever. He owed | 
to his talent, to his prominent standing in the , 
munity, to his course of public service, not now 
short one, and to the high estimation in which 
stands with that part of the country to which he 
longs. 
Remarks, Mr. Webster proceeded to say, had bh 4 
wade from the chair, very kind and partial, as to | ' 
manner in which he had discharged the duties whi 
he owed to his conatituents, in the House of Regs 
sentatives. He wished to say, that if he had beg, 
to render any, the humblest services, eitl : 
public or his constituents, in that place, it wag 
wholly to the liberal manner in which his @ 
there had been received. 
Having alluded tothe Inaugural Address he ; 
not mean in the slightest degree to detract from # 
merits, when he now said, that in his opinion, if ei ’ 
of the other candidates had succeeded in the ele sti 
he also would have adopted a liberal course of policy 
He had no reason to believe that the sentiments of @ 
ther of those gentlemen were, in this respect, narra 
or contracted. He fully believed the contrary, | 
regard to both of them; but if they had been othe 
wise, he thought still, that expediency or necessit 
would have controlled their inclinations. 
I forbear, said Mr. W., from pursuing these remar 
farther. 1! repeat, that I do not complain of those wh 
have hitherto thought, or who still think, that parti 
organization is necessary to the public good. I do ng 
question their motives ; and I wish to be tolerant erg 
to those who think that toleration ought not to be ia 
dulged. 4 
It is said, sir, that prosperity sometimes hardemg 
the heart. Perhaps, also, it may sometimes haveg 
contrary effect, and elevate and liberalize the feeling 
If this can ever be the result of such a cause, the 
is certainly in the present condition of the cow a 
enough to inspire the most grateful and the kir a 
feelings. We have acommon stock both of happings 
and of distinction, of which we are all entitled § 
citizens of the country to partake. We may all J 
in the general presperity, in the peace and se 
which we enjoy, and in the brilliant cuccess whi 
has thus far attended our republican institutions - 
These are circumstances which may well excite @ 
us all ole pride. Our civil and political ir 
wane they answer for us all the great em 
designed by them, furnish at the same time an exafl 
ple toothers, and diffuse blessings beyond our o' : 
In whatever part of the globe men are 
contending for political liberty, they look to the 
nited States with a feeling of brotherhood, and 
forth a claim of kindred. The South Ame icadl 
states, especially, exhibit a most interesting spect® 
cle. Let the great men who formed our constité 
tions of government, who still survive, and let the 
children of those who have gone to their graves, com 
sole themselves with the refiection, that whether they 
have risen or fallen in the little contests of party, the 


tions. 


beyond their own country, and beyond all their o 
of generations. Under the influence of these institu: 
tions, received and adopted in principle, from our ex 
ample, the whole southern continent has shaken f 
its colonial subjection. A new world, filled with fresh: 
and interesting nations, has risen to our sight. - 
merica seems again discovered ; not to geography, but | 
to commerce, to sucial intercourse, to intelligemee, to 
civilization, and to liberty. Fifty years aga, some 
of those who now hear me, and the fathers of 
tis and Adams. When they then uttered the 
there was not a foot of land on the continent inhahited’ 
by civilized man, that did not acknowledge the 
minion of European power. Thank God, at this moe 
ment, from us to the south pole, and from sea to seay 
there is hardly a foot that does. ‘ 
And, sir, when these states, thus new!y disenthralled | 
and emaucipated, assume the tone, and bear the po : 
of independence, what language, and what ideas do 
we find associated, with their new acquired liberty ? : 
They speak, sir, of Constitutions, of Declarations of | 
Rights, of the Liberty of the Press, of a Congress, and. 
of Representative Government. Where, sir, did they : 
learn these ? And when they have applied, to theif | 
great leader, and the founder of their States, the lan- # 
guage of praise aud commendation, till they have ex 4 
hausted it—when unsatisfied gratitude can express i . 
self no otherwise, do they not call him their Washinge | 
ton? Sir, the Spirit of Continental Independence, 4 
the Genius of American Liberty, which in earlier ; 
times tried her infant voice in the halls and on the hills 
of New England, utters it now, with power that seems 
to wake the dead, on the plains of Mexico, a 
along the sides of the Andes. 
“Her path, where’er the Goddess roves, 
“Glory pursues, and genereus shame, ; 
“ The unconquerable mind, and Freedem’s holy flame.” 2 
There is one other point of view, sir, in regard to 
which I will say a few words, though perhaps at some = 
hazard of misinterpretation. a 
In the wonderful spirit of improvement and enter- q 
prize which avimates the country, We may be assum | 





ed that each quarter wil! naturally exert its power | 


in favor of objects in which it is interested. This 
is natural and unavoidable. Each portion, therefore, 
will use its best means. If the West feels a strong in- 
terest in clearing the navigation of its mighty streams, 
and «pening roads through its vast forests; if the 
South is equally zealous to push the production and 
augment the prices of its great staples, it is reasonable 
to expect, that these objects will be pursued by the 
best means which offer. And it may therefore well 
deserve consideration, whether the commercial, ard 
navigating,and manufacturing interests of the North do 
pot call on us to aid and support them, by unite? conn- 
sels, and united efforts. But I abstain trom en -ing 
on this topic. Let me rather say, sir, that in regard 
to the whole country, a new era has arisen. In a 
time of peace, the prepor corsuits of peace engage 
society with a degree enierprize, ana an inteuse- 
ness of application, heretotore unknown. New ovjec:s 
are opening, and new resources developed, on every 
side. We tread ona broader theatre ; and if instead 
of acting our parts, according to the novelty anc impor- 
tance of the scene, we waste our strength in mutual 
crimination aud recrimination about the past, we shall 
resemble those navigators, who having escaped from 
some crooked and narrow river to the sea, now that 
the whole ocean is before them, should, neverthe 
jess, occapy themselves’ with the diflerences which 
among the rocks 



































































happened as they passed aloag 
and the shallows, instead of opening their eyes to 
the wide horizon around them, spreading their sail 
to the propitioas gale that woos it, raising their quad. 
rant to the sun, und grasping the helm, with the con- 
scious hand of a master. 

A TELE 





OPIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
SOPHOMORES. 


It is a melancholy fect, that this well meaning 
city is nearly ruined by Sornomores. ‘They in- 
crease in a most intolerable manner. Every tai- 
lor’s shop,millier’s bow-window, private drawing 
room, and public promenade is thronged by these 
alfected chatterers. ‘They tread upon the toes of 
the peacetul citizen in the streets, they annoy ev- 
ery congregation by their feigned coughings at 
church, they wreathe themselves like spider's 
nests about the modest limbs of the law at the 
police court, they project their itl-looking heads 
trom their shirt collars, like smutty ears of coru 
from their husks at Doggett’s gallery, until the 
ladies are unable to geta glance at the engravings 
which occasionally embellish the walls of that 
celebrated repository of the arts; and at the 
theatre, Mr. Editor, they are positively so treab- 
Qesome that [ marvel the pleasant looking gentle- 
nan that fills the box-office will indulge them 
With a single ticket of admission. 

It was but a few evenings ago that J visited the 
theatre to pay my devoirs to the Barneses. 
hance I seated myself in No. 20. Inthe course 
of the play, Mrs. Henry shewed her sweet face 
At the stage window. 
pral drumming up of the Sophomores. 


Lg emt ae Mee. EE 


They 
ess that I was pinned to the side of tie house 


ng room for a fashionable waiking cane. 
smell of musk, otto of roses, and pomatum was 
abominable—the flourish of white cambric hand- 
erchiefs was blinding, the display of false whisk- 


ng of voices and clattering of snuff-poxes was 
eafening,and the pestilent glimmering of goggles 
nearly dazzled my weak eyes from their socxets. 
thought J sheuid be distilled into a whip-sylla- 
bub, and it was but by a desperate etlort that I 
as enabled to extricate myself irom the mob, 
nd return to my hall in the material condition 
sat T left it. I beg leave to warn all considerate 
achelors from taking a seat in an elevated stage 
DOX. 


An AS I Sh ty, ie a A 


shen. a law was enacted for the restriction of the 
iberties of dogs, that they would enjoy compara- 
ive comfort. But alas! what are dogs to Soph- 
mores? If they cannot grow], their false teeth 
ake an enormous clattering : i they cannot 
ite, they have obtained the faculty to mill; and 
reir ability to clutter up our places of public re- 
rt are trebly extensive, Inasmach as their natu- 
al assurance is greater, their numerical strength 
perior, ad infinitum, and they are privileged to 
vagger in places where modest dogs would be 
boked out of countenance. 

Unhappy city ! that is overrun with these pes- 
lent vermin. Unlueky citizens ! that are pester- 
1 with these penetrating water-flies. May you 
pon shake off your merciless tormentors like 
ew-drops from the lion’s mane, and, by resisting 
pression, whether it comes in the shape of a 





off v, an aristocrat, a tea-tax or a Sophomore, re- 
ch me your ancient dominion. CCELEBS. 
es : : 

Ae THE BACHELOR’S CLUB! 

but Mr. Eprror,— Will you allow me space in your 
to aceabie columns to take my worthy friend, 


anderspeigie, most respectfuliy by the ears. 
at very interesting young man has indulged 
mself in quizzing your hard-reading pa- 
ns, bya long and tedious story, the froth of 
iich is, that I have been turned out of the 
woker’s Club, or to use the pkraseolegy of my 
less esteemed friend Brown, ‘ kickED out.’ 
is | believe is the third time it has been repre- 
pted that T have been ejected from my own 
Pll. J most strenuously protest against such 
fiscreet insimuations, and express with all the 
ength of which Tam capable, my unqualified 
onishment at the greatness of your good na- 
e, Mr. Editor, that could suffer such a remorse- 
s blockhead to buzz abont so improbable an oc- 
rence. 

n regard to the snail—VanpersPere.e, who 
2 young vulture, not yet arrived at discretion, 
1 the assurance to lay upon the table at the 
b, the Galaxy containg Master Dvo’s French 
gram, insinuating that ‘it contained a high 
ipliment to the gallant spirits wlio still held 
the siege against the desperate attempts of 
formidable fair, maugre the destructive ef- 
s of their battering rams, in the shape of tax- 
and of their Dupont rockets in the guise of 
ons for breach of promise, and very broadly 
ed at the advantages which would result to 
cause should it be resolved into our vernacular 
rue Casting my glasses over the article, I 
1ediately comprehended his design and grave- 
eturned the paper, accompanied with some 
tary advice, which his constitutional levity 
rendered of little advantage. The article al- 
d to, was not translated at the Club ; that 
shiptul body has enough to do to rebut the 
rlish slanders that are heaped upon them, 
Wp out translating for their ignorant enemies 
Mee witich may be locked up in foreign langua- 
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of the Club. IT appeal to every fat single gentle- 
manin this emporium of Bachelors, if its meet- 
‘gs were ever so respectably attended as when 
my etgar twinkled in the Galaxy. We can only 
wonder at the assurauce of him who could make 
such a bare-faced assertion! “ ‘That young man 
will come to an untimely end.” 
In concluding this article, Mr. Editor, I would 
notice a story that is going the rounds of the 
newspapers, in which a Smoker is represented to 
have asked a learned Leech what harin there was 
in puffing ? None, answered the pbysician, 
(whom Moliere describes to be a man who sits by 
the bed of a patient, until nature cures or physic 
kills him)‘ None,’ replied the worthy M.D. ‘but 
this: smoking produces intemperance aud intem- 
perance death ’ Now I deny this, Mr. Editor. 
Smoking prevents intemperance. No thirst is ex- 
cited by rational pufting,—it is only those that 
are unreasonable in the consumption of cigars that 
wish to moisten their clay. The use and aB-use 
ofa thing isdifferent. I contend that the same caus- 
es which operate to make a man intemperate 
in theuse of cigars, would operate to make him 
intemperate in the use of the brandy-bottle, was 
such an enjoyment as smoking unknow: ; and 
that he who now puffs and drinks alte: ately 
would then drink allthe time. That resi): =:iess 
of the mind that leads one into these habits, » 001. 
in that case souse him into the beer-barrel at ouce. 
I have observed during life that all mankind have 
some particular recreation. Some delight in 
drinking, some in gambling,some in chaise-smash- 
ing, some in using tobacco, &c. &c. 1 believe 
smoking to be the cheapest, and most rational of 
these popular diversions, and shall continue to 
puff until some person shall convince me to the 
contrary. How very joyless would be the life of 
a moral bachelor if he was deprived of his cigar! 


S. SEROOT. 





Me. Eprror,—Your humble servants are all 
youug men and deeply involved in love. Ours 
are flames of no ordinary intensity, and our pas- 
sions are as pure asardent. ‘Thus far all is well ; 
but alas! we have now to unfold the horrors ot 
tie melancholy predicament in which we have re- 
cently found ourselves ; and to you we apply for 
redress ; satisfied that on knowing the fact of 
your being instrumental to our grievances, you 
will cheerfully do all in your power to preveut a 
continuance of them, which will be nothing more 
or less, than to open your columns for a shower 
of our eloquence upon the subject, which cannot 
escape the notice of our aunoyers, as they take 
your paper mest punctually—i. e. they borrow it. 

You must know, Mr. Editor, that from the 
moment of declaring our passions, we obtained 
the confidence not only of our idols, but of their 
parents, and have consequently been allowed the 
customary privileges of devoted admirers, but 
from the moment that you so rashly published 
that horn’d article respecting “ diabolical inuen- 





By | 


Then commenced a gen- | 
hronged into the box in such merciless protuse- | 


n such a limited space that there was :.ot breath- | 
The | 


prs and calves’ teeth was appaliing, the chatter- | 


Our citizens fondly flattered themselves that | 


Beinderspeigie asserts that my writings have 
Be? thering effect upon the cncuinber growth | 


does,” we have to our great distress, been debar- 
,ed every oppogtunity of pouring out our souls to 
the unrivalled objects of our affections, and con- 
(s quently are so tast retrograding from the envi- 
/anie advance which we had effecte:| towards the 
| honcrable consummation ef our wishes, that we 
; are really apprehensive that a few weeks more 
i will find our lovely idols, and your humble ser- 
| vants entire strangers to each other; and we do 
| not hesitate asserting, ‘on our high responsibili- 
| ty.’ that if the annoying system lately introduced, 
is not forthwith repealed, society will not only in- 
cur the danger of our joint encampment in ‘ Swal- 
low Alley,’ but the consequences will be disas- 
treus to every fair candidate fer matrimony in 
(this Mourishing community. We feel, Mr. Edit- 
or, that we are waxing warm upon this subject,— 
indeed our blood boils at the thought of having 
the sacred principles of courtship encroached 
upon, which have so firmly stood the test of an- 
cient custom, and until recently, ef modern retine- 
ment; atd all this, merely because a few * dam- 
nable hints and diabolical inuendoes’ are in circu- 
lation. O, Mr. Editor, this was indeed an unkind 
cutto us doating mortals, you surely could not 
have considered—you could not have deliberated, 
| or you never would have published such a pro- 
voking impediment to honorable courtship. Mr. 
Editor, we are serious, if the restrictive system 
which has resulted from it should be generally 
| adopted, you married folks will indeed ‘fall into 
an alarming ininority ;’ for if as is almost univer- 
sa'!ly assented to, courtship is the happiest epoch 
of life—if the anticipated pleasures of matrimu- 
ny are greater than the reality—if happiness ts 
found in a series of visits to the ebject of the lov- 
er’s affections or in the lavished tenderness of his 
adored—if this is correet and this constitutes the 
summit of human felicity, can it for a moment be 
supposed that we, the lords of the creation, will 
brook being so totally deprived of the confidence 
of the guardians or parents of our idols, as to be 
prevented thereby from al! confidential pleasures, 
or be compelled to exhibit our tokens of affection 
to a whole family and thus prostitute cur invalua- 
ble time to gratify the superannuated whims or 
scrutinizing, intruding niceties of age! “ Fire 
and Furies !” ‘tis too much for flesh and biood to 
think of. 

Well may the unfortunate subjects of such un- 
natural deprivations curse the hour of their exist- 
ence—well may they lament the still more dread- 
ful moment which introduced them to such difti- 
culties; their case is indeed sad, grievous, and 
hard to be endured. Mr. Editor, we feel that we 
are becoming sentimental. We are involved in 
affection, even to adoration, and cannot, without 
the most heart-rending pain, without the con vic- 
tion of its etter impossibility, entertain for a ino- 
ment the idea of forsaking our idols, and a_ sense 
of comnon civility and custom heretofore, ren- 
ders a circumscribed courtship revolting to our 
feelings, odious to our reflection and mortifying to 
our honor. The hatred of relatives—the envy of 
equals—the derision of acquaintances—the scorn 
of the world—these, these can be endured with- 
out complaint, but to be deprived the opportunity 
of openng our hearts to the objects of our choice, 
when fitigued by the task of daily occupation, 
perhaps thwarted in our projects or disappointed 
in our calculations, we fly to the abode of those 
we tenderly love, then ta have no opportunity of 
unfolding our grievances, of reaping the happi- 
ness and consolation of mutual confidence,—it is 
insupportable ; and if you do not forthwith vol- 
unteer your services in this cause of injured hu- 
manity, ‘here will be an alarming insurrection a- 
mong all who have recently entered our lists, 
within tle circulation of your provoking Galaxy. 
We have unconsciously stretched our eloquence 
to an unpardonable length ; allow us to conclude 
with a fev exquisites, suggested by past pleasures, 
i.e. previous to the operation of the restrictive 
measure. 

There was an hour replete with bliss, 

By generous virtue given ; 

When Hope’s bright dreams of happiness 

Seem‘d all insur’d by Heaven. 





Fond Fancy’s visions secm’d confirm’ d, 
Anticipation’s joys secur’d ; 

All anxicus cares appear’d inurn’d, 
An? evry fear by tov: alar'd. 
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O would you know this hour so bright, 
_An hour so fraught with every charm ; 
Transcendant bliss—most pure delight, 
Consoling and endearing balm. 


*T'was when by mutual passion sway’d, 
With hope elate—and hearts benign, 

Our fondest vows of love were made 
At Ceurtship’s sweet, retired shrine. 


P.P. > OBIT. 
mark, 
for self and associates. 
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Joan S. Sxinwer, Esq. Postmaster of Baltimore, 
and editor of the American Farmer, has been elected a 


corresponding member of the London Horticultural 
Socicty. 


PowER or Gunpowper. A’ few days ago, on the 
upper section of the James River Canal, a mass of 
rocks weighing 544 tons, were fractured by one blast. 


Vhe rock was 65 feet long, 10 feet broad, and 11 feet 
thick. 


OPERAS. Much haz been said of the power of imi- 
tative harmony : but in this age of Philosophical ex- 
periment it is about to be puttoa decisive test. A 
London composer intends to set a loofh-ach to music, 
and has little doubt of being able to make every hear- 
er recognize the twinges distinctly in his own jaw. 


Retort Covrreovs. A farmer on the continent 
of Europe, who was ploughing in his field, on the fast 
day, was accosted by a genteel looking man, who 
asked him if he kaew what that day was? ‘ Wed- 
nesday, sir,” says the farmer. ‘* Wednesday, sir,” re- 
plied the stranger ; ‘* Don’t you know that this is the 
fast day, and that you ought to have been at church 
instead of ploughing your field ?” To which the farm- 
er answered, ** Pull out first the beam that is in thine 
own eye, and then thou wilt see clearly to pull out 
the mote that is in thy brother’s eye ; for. if you had 
attended the church this day, you weuld not have 
seen me ploughing in my field.” 


A Trick was attempted to be played off on the 
good people of Natches, on Monday last. Early in 
the morning bills were post«d up at the corners and 
other public places, announcing, in large characters, 
thatthe “ celebrated Mr. Charles” had arrived ; and 
at the ‘ particular request” of several of the most re- 
spectable citizens, would exhibit at Traveller’s Hail, 
*‘ for one night only,” his extraordinary powers of 
Ventriloquism. The wished for evening arrived, the 
curtain rose, and our hero made his appearance. He 
commenced by giving us a specimen of his talents in 
balancing a sword, by putting the point on his chin, 
nose, &c. ; then a chair, which was succeeded by a 
few bungling tricks on cards, when a universal hiss- 
ing ensued. It was hinted to him in pretty plain 
terms, that the audience had assembled to witness the 
truth of his ventrilogquism, upon which he cominenced 
by attempting to imitate the chirping ofa bird and the 
squeaking of a pig. At this stage of his performance 
he was accused of being an impostor, and acknowledg- 
ed it. Some thought he deserved a horse-whipping, 
and others suggested the propriety of throwing him 
headlong out of the window ; but a more decorous and 
judicious course was adopted. A vote of the gentle- 
men present was taken, when it was unanimously re- 
solved, that after paying all the expenses, the balance 
of the money taken in should be presented to the Fe- 
male Charitable Asylum. ‘his being done, the ‘ cele- 
brated Mr. Charles? was permitted to take up his 
hocus pocus apparatus and walk, while the company 
dispersed, apparently satisfied with the result. 


Natura History. Mr. Milbert, who has been 
seven years in the United States, has sent to Paris an 
immense number of subjects for the Museum of Na- 
tural History, collected on our continent. Among 
them are 200 mammifera, of which 45 are alive ; 400 
species of birds, 100 of which were wanting iu the 
Museum ; 350 species of reptiles, 200 of fish, 500 
shells, of which 80 are new species, and about 570 
new insects, &c. besides botanical and mineralogical 
subjects. 


ABORIGINAL LITERATURE. A copy of the Chero- 
kee Alphabet, referred to in the following paragraph 
from the Philadelphia Gazette, says the National 
Journal, was placed in our hands for publication some 
time since, but has been delayed for an engraving 
which is necessary. ** The Cherokee language is now 
reduced to a syst:'2. Mr. George Guess, a Cherokee 
who does not un — wiand English, has invented alpha- 
betical charactcis, consisting of 86, each represcuting 
asound or syllable. In this way the Indians now 
correspond with their Arkansaw brethren with facili- 
ty.” 

Economy tn Canpirs. If you are without a rush- 
light, and would vurn a candle ail night, unless you 
use the following precautiva, it is ten to one an or- 
dinary candle will gutter away in an heur or two ; 
sometimes to the endanger uy the safety of the house: 
This may be avoided )y placing as much common salt, 
fincly powdered, as will reach from the taliow to the 
bottom of the black part ot the wick of a partly burni 
candle ; when, if the same be lighted, it will burn 
very slowly, yielding a sufficient light tor a bed- 
chamber; the salt will gradually sink as the tallow is 
consumed, the melted tallow being drawn through the 
salt, and consumed in the wick. 


Ontons. A few fresh walnuts, or raw leaves of 
parsiey, eaten immediately after dinner, will speedily 
remove that disagreeable taint which always infects 
the breath after partaking of onious, garlic, or shallots. 


Secrets oF Heautu. A tox-hunter can get 
drunk every night in the year, and yet live to an 
old age; but then he is all exercise and no 
thought. A sedentary scholar shall not be able 
to get drunk once in the year with impunity ; but 
he is all thought and no exercise. Now, the 
greatest object is neither to get drunk, nor to be 
all exercise, nor all thought, but to enjoy all our 
pleasures with a sprightly reason. The four or- 
dinary secrets of health are, early rising, exercise, 
personal cleanliness, and the rising from table 
with a stomach unoppressed. There may be 
sorrows in spite of these, but they will be less 
with them, and nobody can be truly comtortable 
without them. 








LITERATURE AND Morauity. Mr. Schuyler, 
a member of the New York legislature from 
Saratoga, lately introduced to the house of assein- 
bly a bill to release the county of Saratoga from 
the prohibitory provisions of a law respecting 
horseracing. He was induced to deo so,‘on the 
petition of a great number of citizens, who stated 
that their object was to improve the breed of hor- 
ses and to afford amusement to the visiters at the 
Springs. Several remonstrances against the 
measure were presented. We select the follow- 
ing, as a specimen of the literary talent of the pi- 
ous remonstrants. 

To the Honorable the Legislature of the State of 
New-York, in Senate and Assembly convened, 
Your petitioners, inhabitants of the county of 

Saratoga, on reading the proceedings of the legis- 

lature, were much surprised to see that Goodrich 

and Schuyler should be in favor, and seeking to 
obtain a law that Saratoga should be a privileged 
county, for the vile practice of horse racing, 
whieh has thousands of evils attending it, and 
nothing that is good, and still more so, to see the 
tine that was set apart for it, the months of Au- 
gust and September ; first the harvest month, se- | 








cond the time to sow the seed—two of the most 
precious months in the year, when every man is 
wanted in the field. And it is well known to all 
observing men, that horse racing has its allure- 
meuts, that will draw all the indolent, the drunk- 
ard, the idler, the liar, the swearer, who will cone 
with his mouthful of bitter oaths, and will pour 
down the rum, and from that to assaults and bat- 
teries, and fill our courts with trials of that kind 
til they become paupers and leave the country 
full of them. And we further pray that the le- 
gislature will take another view of it. There is 
a great number of the first people from all _parts 
of the United States comes to Ballston and Sara- 
toga, for the sake of the mineral waters; and 
what report would they carry back? that they 
found Saratoga more like Bedlam than any thing 
else. And your petitionerg.do most hum)ly pray, 
that your most honorable body will not suffer 
such a law to pass; and your petitioners will 
ever pray. (Signed by Bradley Morehouse, and 
78 others.) 

SuPERNUMERARY Fineers. A London paper 
says, “ De Willigins of Kirchberg, gives the fol- 
lewing curious history. A man had born to him 
by his wife several children, most of which had 
six fingers on each hand ; and the same was the 
case with moat of the children he had by a_sec- 
ond wife. A daughter by the first wife married, 
and bore two children with six fingers on each 
hand.” Circumstances of this sort, we imagine 
are not rare nor wonderful. A man, belonging 
originally to Stow inthe county of Middlesex, 
worked several years in our office as a pressman, 
and who was well known at mest of the printing 
offices in Boston, who had a double thumb on the 
right hand. He had three children, all of whom 
had the like supernumerary appendage. We 
have been often told that a gentleman now living 
in this city has six toes on each foot; and that 
some of his children have the same number.— 
What is still more extraordinary, 3s that one ofhis 
children, who had no more than the usual number 
of toes, has had, as we have been credibly in- 
formed, one or more children, born with the su- 
pernumerary toe on each foot.We frequently meet 
a gentleman at Merchants Hall reading room with 
six fingers on each hand. 








Tue Exection. Monday last, being the day 
set apart by the constitution for that purpose, the 
election of governor, lieutenant-governor, und 
senators was held in this commonwealth. As 
there was no organized opposition to the nomine 
tion of Mr. Lincoln for the first office, and Mr. 
Morton for the second, those gentlemen, are. of 
course, elected. In Boston there were abcut 500 
scattering votes thrown into the ballot boxes, the 
greater part of which were for Mr. If. G. Otis. 
It is weli known that Mr. Otis was not nominated 
in the usual form by a primary convention of 
electors. A number of gentlemen, who continu- 
ed to fecl a respect for his talents and integrity, 
thought it an unexceptionable mode of testifying 
their feelings to vote for him ; and they have the 
satisfaction of knowing that the sentiment, by 
which they were actuated, was not restricted toa 
contemptible number. 

The votes for Senators were, in this town di- 
vided among a variety of tickets. Below isa 
statement ef the numbers given for each of the 
candidates on the regularly nominated tickets, of 


the Republican Vicket, the Union Ticket, and the 
Bridge Ticket. The six first named composed 
the Union Tiekcet,—two of the individuals com- 
posing it, were ou the Federal ticket, and each of 


the other four was on some one of all the other 

tickets. 
James Savage : : 3 ° 2558 
Francis C.Gray . ; ; ‘ 2233 
Jaceb Hall ; e - 227 
Thomas L. Winthrop . ° ‘ 1722 
James TI’. Austin . : : 1640 
Benjamin Russell , , ° 1597 
Theodore Lyman, ir. . ‘ : 1172 
David Sears , ‘ ‘ *083 
Jonathan Phillips , ‘ . 1052 
Franklin Dexter i e d 962 
George Hallet . , , 636 
Nathaniel P. Russell . ‘ ‘ 461 
Joseph FE. Smith . . 4 390 
William Ingalls , ‘ ; 346 
David Henshaw : ; 7 335 
John Brazer ‘ ‘ ‘ 384 


The six persons first named 


~ yMasonic Catendar, 


COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 


above are elected. 








King Solomun’s Lodge, Charlestown, Tuesday. 
Rethesda, Brightvn, oS 
Portland, Portiand, Wednesday. 
St. Andrew’s, Eoston, 


Thursday. 


Dp one 


PRarvriages, 
In South Boston, Mr. Wiiliam Johnson to Miss Susannah Calas. 
In Roxbury, Mr. Joel Seaverus to Miss Ann T. Scaver. 

In Newburyport, Capt. John P. Brown to Miss Mary L. Brown ; 

Mr. John Longfellow to Miss Mary Russel. 

In Swanzey, Artemas Willard, Esq. to Miss Patieuce Chace. 

In Manchester, Mr. Samuel ‘Tuck to Miss Harriet Allen. 

In Hanover, (N. H.) Rutus Choate, Esq. to Miss Helen Olcutt. 

lu Edgartown, Mr. Hiram Fisher to Miss Margaret Ripley. 

Iu Providence, Mr. Oliver W. Field to Miss Sarah H. Taber. 

fa Deer Isle, (Me.) Mr. James Small to Miss Hannah Luut. 

In Lisbon, Mr. Charles staplesto Miss Lucy Frost. 

In Eliot, Mr. John Goodwin to Miss Mary Hill; Mr. Joel Moore to 

Miss Susan Frost. 





— * Deatirs. 


this city, Mr. David Watson, aged Si ; Mrs. Sophia Lynch, 

aged 34; Lydia Ridgeway, aged 35. 

In Charlestown. Mr. Jonah Stetson, aged 65. 

In Salem, Mrs. Day ; Mr. John Bott, aged 49. 

In Waltham, Mr. John Fisk, aged 34. 

In Petersburg, Capt. John Wilder. 

In Bridgewater, Mrs. Milletiah Keith, aged 1. 

ln Lynutield, Mr. Joseph Aborne, aged 72. 

In Beverly, Mr. Joseph Hill, aged 37. 

In Barnstable, Hon. John Davis. 21. 

In New Haven, Capt. John Phipps, aged &4. 

In New Bedford, Capt. William Peckham, aged 54. 

In Tiverton, Mr. Holden Almy, aged 62. 

In Machias, Mrs. Deborzh Smith, aged &6. 

In Gorham, Catharine Bigelow, daughter of the late Hon. Lathrop 
Lewis, aged 12. 

In Manchester, Mr. Asa Brown, aged 35. 

Ja Ipswich, Mrs. Mary Brown, widow of Nehemiah Brown, aged 





—— 


70. 
In Marblehead, Hon. Nathaniel Hooper, aged 54, 
In Hamilton, Mrs. Eunice Center, aged 37. . 
ln Richmond, (Va.) William Galt, Esq. aged 68. 





FOWL MEADOW, GARDEN, AND FLOWER 

ANIEL L. GIBBENS, No. 172, Washington- 

street, sign of the Bee Hive, has for sale, 50 
bushels fowl meadow Grass Seed ; 100 lbs. Carrot do. ; 
50 do. Ruta Baga do.; with a supply of fresh Garden 
S.eds; Peas and Beans ; anda great variety of Flow- 
er Sees , together with his usual assortment of old 
Wines, ‘resh Teas, and other groceries, at fair prices. 





which there were four ; viz. the Federal Ticket, | 
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MO 
si anal RNING SCHOOL. 


. VAGE will commeace his Mori 
e School, for the instruction of a Class of Youar 
Gentlemen in Drawing and Painting, and the French 
Language, on Tuesday Morning, April 12th. Hours 
from early daylight to hali-past seven o'clock. 

he Evening School wilfbe continued throuzh the 
season for those gentlemen who may prefer it. — 

For the accommodation of those Ladies whe may 
find it inconvenient to attend at other times, Mr. D. 
will devote Wednesday and Saturday afternoons to the 
instruction of a Class in Drawing, Painting and 
French, to cummence on Wednesday afternoon, April 
13th. 4w. Franklin-steet, Agril 6. 


PROPOSALS FOR PUBLISHING BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
THE LIFE OF THE ‘ BOSTON BARD,’ 
WITH A PORTRAIT .BY DURAND. 
4 frequent requests of friends, and the anxiety 
expressed by the public generally, to become 
better acquainted with the history of the ‘ Boston 
Bard,” has, at length, induced him to attempt the 
publication of his life, together with a number of his 
poems, which are necessarily attached to the narrative. 
Misconception of character ; unmerited censure ; loss 
of health, and the great uncertainty of life at. any 
time, have each had a due influence in hastenine this 
determination. And, if ‘ variety’s the very spice of 
life, the readers of this work will find their mental 
repast sufficiently seasoned—to please even the palate 
of an epicure. 
The sorrows and misfortunes of himself, and those of 
his father’s house,began in the childhood of the author 3 
—thes+ calamities and griefs, therefore, are not of his 
begetting ; there mnst have been a cause foreign to 
himself: that cause shall be made known with a due 
regard to the feelings of the living. Except my moth- 
er, sister, and brothers, 1 stand indebted to no livin 
relative for any favor whatever. Ifthe clouds whic 
veiled the morning sun of life, have been broken a 
dispersed ; if, under a self-given appellation, I have 
merited any encomiums for my poetical productions ; 
and if those productions have a tendency to instruct, 
amuse, or elighten the understanding, the kindness of 
kindred has not, in any manner, nor-at any time, been 
productive of these events. If f have been an hun- 
gered, the bread of the sfranger has strengthened me ; 
if weary, on his couch have | reposed, slumbered, and 
and awoke refreshed ; to the stranger, therefore, am 1 
indebted, and I tender him that which I owe no one 
else—gratitude. ‘The heat of the day has been borne 
alone, having always been as unwilling to ask assist- 
ance where a refusal was certain, as | am now solici- 
tous of exclusively enjoying that credit for ny poems 
which candid men may think proper to bestow. 
BOSTON -BARD. 
Mount Pleasant, N. Y. March, 1825. 





CONDITIONS, Ke. 

The work will contain about 200 pages; duodecime, 
printed on fine paper, with a fair and neat type, and 
afforded to subscribers at one dollar—cash on delivery. 

There will not be a greater number of copies printed 
than what are srbscribed for. 

Subscription papers may be returned by mail, in an 
envelope, to the Post Master at Mount Pleasant, (N. 
Y.j—and it is desirable that the lists of patrons should 
be forwarded as soon as possible. 

Post Masters, and others, who obtain and become 
responsible for eight subscribers, shail receive one 
copy gratis. eh ws 

Publishers and printers of newspapers will confer a 
favor on the Author (one of their craft) by giving the 
above two or three insertions, and each so doing shall 
receive a copy of the work when published. 

f“7-Subscriptions received at the Galaxy office. 


FRESH DRUGS AND MEDICINES. 
WILLIAM BLASLAND, 
PPOSITE the Post-Office, has just received by 
the London Packet, Ward, a large assortment of 
DRUGS and MEDICINES, among which are the 
following : 
Calomel, 
Red Precipitate, 
| White do. 
Cheltinghan Salts, 
Tartar Emetic, 
Salts of Lemon, 
Salts of Soda, 
Cardamon Seeds, 
Powder’d Liquorice, | 
Do. Squills, 
Do. Colocynth, 
Carb. Chalk, ppt. 
Pearl Barley, 
Camomile flowers, 
tochelie Salts, 





Ching’s Worm Lozenges, 
Pill Hydrarg,Apoth. Hall. - 
Bals. Tolu, 

Dalbys Carminative, 
Croton Oil, 

Sulphat Quini, 

lx. Eleterium, 

lodine, 

Henry’s Calc’d Magnesia, 
Calc’d Magnesia, Apotn. 
Colchicum, | Hall. 
Prussic Acid, ‘ 
Seidlitz Powders, 

Ceph. Snuff, 

Godfrey’s Cordia}, 


Epsom = do. Peppermint Lozenges, 
Refined Liquorice, Do. Stems, 
Lint, Tolu Lozenges, 


Carb. Magnesia, Barley Sugar, 
Windsor Soap, Ol. Caryoph. 

The above are of the first quality, and may be se- 
lied on. 

N. B. Particular attention paid to Physicians’ Pre- 
scriptions, and the delivery of family medicines, ali 
hours, day or night. ow. April 1. 


RICH FRENCH CHINA, &c. 
J.S. HASTINGS, 

TO. 147, Washington-street, nearly opposite the 
IN Old South, has received from Paris, a complete 
assortment of FRFNCH PORCELAIN CHIN.4, 
consisting of Dessert Sets, landscape, broad bend and 
barbauld, some ‘very rich; Plates, all sizes; Fruit 
Plates, different shapes ; Tea Pots ; Sugars ; Coffee 
Pots ; Creams ; Bowls, &c. seporate from sets; Tea 
Sets, broad bend; Cake Plates on feet ; Salvers on 
do. ; Vases, all prices, some very elegant. 

Algo, an assortment of plain white French China, 
such as Coffees and Saucers; Teas and Saucers; 
Bowls ; Plates; Sugars; Coffee Pots; Tea Pots ; 
Creams ; Inks ; Sand Boxes; Spit Cups, &c. &c. 

Also, received from Liverpool by the last arriyals, 
an assortment of rich goods, such as Dessert Sets ; 
Dining do. of Stone, China, Blue and in Colours ; 
Flower Pots ; Chambers ; sets Cups and Saucers; 
Coffee and do. ; Plates; Bowls ; Creams, &c. separate 
from scts; Tea Sets, &c. 

Also, an assortment of Lamps and Lustres, some 
very rich; Plated Castors, Tea Pots, Suyars and 
Creams, of Britannia ; Spoons, Lamps, &c. 

Also, a large assortinent ef B. P. Ware, consisting 
of Dining Sets ; Basins and Ewers ; Dishes ; Juzs ; 
Plates, &c. ; India and (hina Di jug Sets; do. Dish- 
es, 9 to 22 inches ; Scallop Salladé ; Custards ; Sauce 
Tureens ; Butter Boats ; Cups and Saucers; Coffees 
aud Saucers; Bakers ; Pudding Dishes ; Stone China 
Coffee and Saucers ; Bowls and Plates, with gold ; do. 
do. plain. 

Also, a lasge collection of English and American 
Cut and Plain Glass, of all descriptions. 

Two Nankin Stone China Dining Sets, together 
with a complete assortment of rich Cut Glass Dishes ; 
Celleries ; Decanters ; Wines ; Tumblers; Salts ; Cor- 








| roft ; Colonge Bottles; Campaigns, &c. Plain Glass, 


of the first quality, which can be cut to pattern im- 
mediately, or sold separate. 

The above goods are of the first quality, and are 
warranted as such; and will be sold very cheap. 
Persons wishing to purchase, will find it their advan- 
tage to call and exainiue the articles. 

Goods of any description loaned as usual, and at 
the lowest rate. tf April 8. 


WATCHES AND WATCH REPAIRING. 
DAVIS, WATSON, & CO. 
ORNER of Milk and Washington-streets, have on 
hand, Gold and Siver patent lever WATCHES, 
which they will sell at unusual low prices. 
They also repair Watches of every description in 
the most faithful manner. Feb. 25. 


WANTS A PLACE. 
BOY from the country, aged zbout 19—faith.ul, 
industrious, and intelligent, and can produce the 
best recommendations as such—would preter a book- 
store, but would engaze in any other, Apply at this 

















April 8. Aw 


Mice. tf. 


March 1}. 

















PAlsceWlanies. 


From the New-York Evening Post. 
THE FALLEN TREE- 
“ | have roved in a sorsowful mood 
By the te ag nem wane that cmubosem the bewer 
¢ A aed cold is tee roodess abode.” [Campbell 
; Lhave seen the tree of my fathers fall, 
And the ivy climbing their broken wall, 
Ihave seen the ray of sunset shine 
On the wasted home of their fated line “ 
What boots it now that their eagle prou 
Once bathed his plume in the thunder-cloud, 
And built his nest on the mountain s ot 
Siace the spoiler’s shaft hath laid him low ? 


piri dead and gone, 
Ye who sacs triumphed where wreaths were won, 


Thou, whose banner wearied the breeze 

That urged thy bark o’er distant seas, 

To spread the British Lion’s reign” 

In the spicy isles of the Indian main,— 

And thou who led’st Terne’s host 

To win the field where thy life was lost ; 

Thou, whose stirring war-cry ran 

Ever loudest on the Battle's van ; 

Thou who sleep’st in thy bloody tomb 

With a broken sword and a crimsoned plume— 
Spirits of better and preuder days, 

Rise from your slumber and let me gaze 

On what ye were in the times gone by, 

When the tree was strong and the bird soared high ! 
Shades of the mighty, the good and brave, 

From your clay-cold beds aud your ocean-grave, 
If it be that your parted spirits sleep 

Within the earth and beneath the deep, 

Or if it be that ye roam afar 

In the fields of space from star to star, 

Whether ye come in frowning form, 

Wrapped in the cloud and borne by the storm, 
Or clad in the beams of the summer moon 
When she crowns the midnight star-gemmed noon, 
List to my prayer, surround me now, 

1 will not shrink from each awful brow, 

Come at my bidding, answer my call ; 

Why did the tree of my fathers fall ? 

Why hath the moss, for many a day, 

Mantled their walls in sad decay, 

Why is their pride laid low in dust, 

Their laurel blasted, their name in rust, 

Why is their home with weeds o’er-grown, 

Its splendor, its might and its glory gone? J.G.B. 
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From the Nantucket Inquirer. 
The follewing is handed to us as original. I: is no 
mean imitation of the great Scottish bard ; and well 
deserves ‘*a local habitation and a name.” 


TO ALAND TORTOISE. 
Guid mornin’ frien’, ye’er early creepin’, 
Wi’ head erect about ye peepin’, 
And steady gait ye always keep in, 
Aye sure an’ slaw ; 
I doubt the time ye tak’ to slecp in 
Is unco sma’. 


Your crawlin, pite me aye in mind 
O’ turtles o° the human kind ; 
How mony crawlers do we find 
*Mang sons o° men, 
Wi’ thoughts unto this earth inclined 
Until the end ? 
Ye'd live a hunder years, they say, 
An’ mony a weary mile ye gae, 
An’ mony a hundes eggs ye lay, 


Ye queer auld beast— 
Whilk gies the snake, your mortal fac, 


Fu’ mony a feast, 








Ah! now ye’ve shut yoursel’ up tite— 


SE ————— 


als had been killed or wounded. What mouro- 
ing in Paris! What triomph for his enemies - 
What a dangerous subject of meditation for 
Germany ! In his army, even in his tent, vic- 
tory appeared silent, sombre, isolated, neglect- 
ed even by the flatterers! Those whom he 
sent for, Dumas, Daru, &c. listened to him, 
but replied not ; but their attitude, their down- 
cast looks, their silence, was sufficiently intel- 
ligible. At ten v’clock, Murat, whom twelve 
hours’ fighting had not tired, came to ask for 
the cavalry of the guard. “ The enemy, he 
said, “ were passing hastily, and in disorder, the 
Moskowa ; and he wished to surprise and de- 
stroy them.” The Emperor repressed this 
sally of immoderate ardour, and then dictated 
the bulletin of the day He was pleased to in- 
form Europe that neither himself nor his guard 
was exposed. Some attributed thisto an ex- 
cess of self-love. Others, better informed, 
judged differently, for they had never seen 
him exhibit gratuitous vanity ; they thought, 
that distant as he was from France, and at the 
head of an army of foreigners, who could be 
kept together only by victory, he felt how in- 
dispensable it was to preserve untouched a 
chosen and devoted body of troops. Those 
who had not lost sight of Napeleon during the 
whole of the day, were convinced that this 
conqueror of so many nations was vanquished 
by a burning fever. ‘They then called to 
mind what he himself had written down fifteen 
years beture in Italy. “ Health is indispensa- 
ble to a soldier ; its place can be supplied by 
no other quality ;” and also an expression, un- 
fortunately but too prophetic, which the Em- 
peror made use of on the field. of Austerlitz, 
when he said, ** Ondinot is worn out ; a man can 
make war but for a certain time; | myself 
shall be capable for six years more, after which 
I should stop.” ” 3 

Of the scenes which occurred during the 
campaign, and alter Napoleon. had left the ar- 
my for Paris, we have this appalling descrip- 
tion: 

‘“ The winter,” says Comte de Segur, “now 
overtook us ; and by filling up the measure of 
| each individnal’s sufferings, put an end to that 
mutual support which had hitherto sustained us. 
Henceforward the scene presented only a mul- 
tide of isolated and individual struggles. The 
best conducted no longer respected themselves. 
All fraternity of arms was forgotten, all the 
bonds of suciety were torn asunder--excess of 
misery had brutalized them. <A devouring 
hunger had reduced these unfortunate wretches 
to the mere brutal instinct of self-preservation, 
tc which they were ready to sacrifice every 
other consideration ; the rude and barbarous 

climate seemed to have communicated Ms fury 
ito them. Like the worst of savages, the strong 
fell upon the weak, and despoiled them ; they 
eagerly surrounded the dying, and otten even 





ped them. When a horse fell, they rushed 
upon it, tore it in pieces, and snatched the 
morzeis from each others mouths hike a troop 





Ise think ye*re in au awsome plight, 
At seein’ sic an unco sight 
As my queer face ; © 
Gang on your gait—I’m na the wight 
Wad hari your iace? 


Aiblins, I might, for fun or fame, 
Just carve upo’ your hard aul’ waine, 
The twa initials o’ my name ; 
An’ when I met ye, 
Whilk done, na ither right I'd claim, 
Than down to set ye 


But fare ye weell, I now maun leave ye 

I ken my absence will na grieve ye ; 

W? jingling Scotch Pll na mair deave ye, 
Au’ ithers to ; 

So ance for a’ I freely give ye 
A lang Adieu! 





From the New-York Evening Po:t. 
HISTORY OF NAPOLEON. 

A work bas fitely been published in Paris, 
by General Comte de Segur, entitled “ L’ His- 
toire de Napoleoa, et de Grande Armee, pendant 
P Annee, 1812,” which is likely to attract gener- 
al attention. A translation of it was making in 
Lon:on, and it was expected to appear about 
the beginning of March. In the last number 
of the London Magaziue, we observe an arti- 
cle on the subject, accompanied by several ex- 
tracts from the work, which we have perused 
with deep interest. They relate chiefly to 
the battle of Moscow, previous to the conda- 
gration of that capital, and are writicn with 
clearness and in a style and manner calculated 
to engage the attention of most readers. {ft 
would appear that Napoleon, at the time he 
entcred on the Russian campaign, was greatly 
afflicted with a bodily disease ; probably that 
which terminated his life After giving an ac- 
count of ihe battle of Moscow, which lasted 
trom sunrize ull 4 o'clock in the aliernoon, the 
writer proceeds as follows : 

“It was vate im the day, the ammunition ex- 
hansted, and the battle over. It was only then 
that the emperor mounted his horse with diffi 
culty, and rode slowly toward the heights of 
Semeneska. He found there a field of battle 
bat incompletely gamed, for the cannon balls 
and even the bullets of the enemy suli disputed 
it with us. in the midst of these spirit-surring 
sounds of war, aad the still flaming ardour of 
Ney and Marat, Napoleon remamed the same ; 
his spirits sunk, his voice languishing, and ad- 
dressing his ywtorious generals only to recom- 
mend prudence to them; after which he re- 























** On entering his tent, be appeared not only 
enteebled in body but prostrated in mind. ‘Ibe 
i tield of battle he had visited told him in more 

+ convincing terms than his generals, that this 

s victory, so long pursued, so dearly purchased, 
ne wasincomplete. Was it him, who was accus- 
tomed to follow up his success to the last pos- 
vs sible resuls, that Fortune now found frigid and 
a active when she offered him her best favors ? 
For the lose was immense,,and without pro- 
portionate result. Every one around the em- 
peror had to deplore the death of a friend or a 
relation, for the havoc had been great among 
‘ng othcers of high rank. Forty three gener- 


ee Uae turned at a slow pace to his tent behind the 
at ao battery, which had been cartied two days be- 
es aut tore, and in front of which he had remained, 
oe ee “ince morning, an almost motionless spectator 
eet of all the vicissitudes of that terrible day. 
M 





of famshed wolves. However, a considerable 
number still preserved enough of moral feel- 
ing notto seek their safety in the ruin of oth- 


if an officer or comrade teil alongside them, 


country, religion and cause, to succour him. He 
obtuined not even all the trozen in- 











a look : 


| flexibility of the climate bad passed into their 
hearts ; its rigidity bad contracted them seni | 


ments as well as-their features. All excepta 
lew chiefs, were absorbed by their own sufler- 
jings, and terrer left no place “7 pity. “Tuas 
that egotism, which is often produced by ex. 
cessive prosperity, results also trom extreme 
adversity—bat in which latter case it is more 
excusable : the former being involuntary, the 
latter forced ; one a crime oi the heart, the 


physical : and tudeed, upen the occasion here 
alluded to, there was much of excuse, for to 
stop a moment was to risk your own lite. Io 
this scene of universal destruction, to hold out 
your hand to your comrade or your sinking 
chief was ao admirable effort of generosity 
The slightest act of humanity was an instance 
of sublime devotion. 

* When unable, from total exhaustion, to 
proceed, they halted for a moment, Winter, 
with his icy hands, seized upon them for his 
prey. [It was then that, in vain, these unfor- 
tunate beings, feeling themselves benumbed, 
endeavoured to rouse themselves. Voiceless, 
insensible, and plunged in stupor, they moved 
forward a few paces, hke automatons ; but the 
blood, already freezing in their veins, flowed 


to their heads, made them stagger like drunken 
men. From their eyes, become red and in- 
(amed from the continual view of the dazzling 
snow, the want of sleep, and the smoke of the 
bivouacs, there burst forth real tears of blood, 
accompanied by profound sighs ; they looked 
atthe sky, at us, and upon the earth, with a 
fixed and haggard stare of consternation : this 
was their last farewell or rather reproach to 
; that barbarous nature that tortured them. Thus 
dropping upon their knees, and atterwards 
upon their hands, their heads moving for an 
instant or two from right to lett, while trom 
their gasping lips escaped the most agonizing 
moans ; at length, they fell prostrate upon the 
“now, staining it with a gush of living blood, 
and all their miseries terminated. ‘Their com- 
rades passed over thet without even stepping 
aside, dreading to lengthen their march by a 
single pace ; they even turned not their heads 
to lock at them, for the slightest motion of the 
head to the left or the right was attended with 
torture, their heads and beards being frozen 
into a solid mass. 

*« Scenes of still greater horror took place in 
those immense log-houses, or sheds, which were 
found at certain intervals along the road. Into 
these, soldiers and officers rushed precipitately, 
and huddied together like so many cattle. The 
living, not having strength enough to remove 
those who had died close to the fire, sat down 
upon their bodies, until their own turn came to 
expire, when they also served as death-beds to 
other victims. Sometimes the fire communicated 





waited not for their last sigh before they strip- | 


or under the wheels of the cannon, it was in | 
vain that he wnplored them, by a common | 


other an impulse of instinct and altogether | 


languidly through ther hearts, and, mounting | 


NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 











itself to the wood of which these sheds were 
composed, and then all these withio the walls, 
already balf dead with cold, expired in the 
flames. At Joupranoui, the soldiers set fire to 
whole houses, in order to warm themselves for 
a few moments. The glare of thgse cenfla- 
grations attracted crowds of wretches, whom 
the intensity of the cold and of suffering had 
rendered delirious: these rushing forward like 
madmen, gnashing their teeth, and, with de- 
moniac laughter, precipitated themselves into 
the midst of the flames, where they perished 
in horrible convulsions. Their famished com- 
panions looked on without affright, and it is but 
too true that some of them drew the half roast- 
ed bodies from the flames, and ventured to car- 
ry to their lips the revolting food.” 





Pp ACCOUN SOME TUMULI NEAR THE 
vsthans aenas OF NIAGARA. 

Maj. A. F. Mackintosh, of the British Army. 

y Ae three miles from the Falls of Niagara, 
near the house of Sir P. Maitland, there is a 
range of rising ground, Commanding an exten- 
sive view of Lake Ontario and the surrounding 
country, which is for the most part in this vi- 
cinity covered with wood. 

On the most elevated part of this ridge, 
which is now called Mount Dorchester, two 
years ago, a large oak tree, measuring at the 
base five feet in circumference, was blown 
down, and an opening made in the soil by the 
roots cf the tree being torn from the earth, 
which exposed to view a quantity of human 
bones. ‘The person who discovered that the 


about ten feet in diameter to be made, and 
found a deep stratum of human bones regularly 
disposed and forming a vast number of periest 
skeletons. The wrist bones of many of the 
skeletons had a species of armlets upon them ; 
the head of a tomahawk, several Indian pipes, 
beads, and other ornaments, were also found 
interred amongst the skeletons; and the con- 
jecture suggested by the discovery is, that the 
remains in question are those of some of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the country, who had 
fallen in some sanguinary conflict on the spot, 
and found their graves upon the field of battle. 

The most interesting part of the discovery, 
however, consists in the circumstance, of many 
large conch shells, some of them bored so as to 
be used as a rude kind of musical instrument, 
having been fuund disposed under the heads of 
several skeletons. Several fragments of shells 
were also found near the upper parts of the 
bodies, and seem to have beeu worn upoa the 
shoulders and arms, either as armour, or for the 
purpose of ornament, as they were periorated 
with holes, which were probably intended to 
| put fastenings into, to secure them upon the 
person. 1 was assured that these shells were of 
a species which is only found on the western 
coast of America, and on the shores of the 
neighboring islands within the tropics. On 
seeing the shells, | immediately recollected 
; that in the museum at New-York, there is a 
, dress which belonged to the son of the king of 
/Owhyhee, which was brought to Europe origi- 
nally by one of Captain Cook’s vessels, and that 





ers, but this was the last effort of their virtue. upon the same dress there is a conch shell of 


‘the same species as the Niagara ones, which 
| forms a very conspicuous ornament. Does not 
| an investigation of this subject promise to throw 
| some light on the history of the original popu- 
| dation ef the American continents, and the asl- 
ands of the Pacific ? 

The spot where these remains were found, 
bears every appearance of having been an In- 
dian encampment. 
the lake, which is distant about seven miles, 
seems to have been rendered steep by artificial 
means; and Mr. Rorbach, who first discovered 
the bones, says that when the ground is freed 
from the leaves of trees, which. » every where 
strewed over it in great thickness, that holes, 
| resembling the marks of pickets may be seen 
surrounding the space of several acres. We 
should hence infer, that those warriors who 
fought with the tomahawk, and who used shells 
as musical instruments, and as detensive armour, 
were not ignorant of the art of war, so far as 
the construction of an extensive encampment, 
defended by works possessing some pretensions 
to regular fortifications, goes. 

Where the first excavation was made, there 
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resembling tumuli have been opened, and found 


which I have described. 

The people in the neighborhood have car- 
ried away many of the skulls, particularly the 
entire ones. I however succeeded, with the 
assistance of Mr. Rorbach, in collecting some 


obscure period. 


ated at a short distance ; this is the invariable 


in Britain, Scandinavia, or in Asia; and I could 
not help regretting that the tumuli of Niagara 
had not been inspected by some of those liter- 
ary characters who have exhibited so much 
learning, and brought to light so much interest- 
ug and curious knowledge in their treatises 
upon the barrow and tumuli of Europe, Asia 
and Africa, as undoubtedly those at Niagara, 
} when taken together, with the remains of a 
similar Character, which Baron Humboldt de- 
scribes as existing in Mexico, might be the 
means of throwing light upon a period of the 
history of the world, where records entirely 
fail us, and which seems buried in the darkness 
of the most remote antiquity. 

List of the articles sent to England by Major 
Mackintosh. A skull and three thigh bones; a 
brass kettle ; a sheet of metal; several strings 
of coloured glass beads ; some strings of beads, 
apparently made of shells and bones; the head 
ofa pipe ; a conch shell entire ; several pieces 








accident had happened caused an excavation of 


The ground on the side of 


can be little doubt that a tamulus had original- 
ly been constructed over the bones ; four heaps 


to contain bones and ornaments of the kind 


of the most perfect of the remains, and took 
measures to insnre their reaching Europe in 
safety, intending them for a scientific friend, 
from whose knowledge on such subjects, it may 
be hoped, that interesting results are to be 
looked for, should he be afforded an opportuni- 
ty of examining these relics of an ancient and 


From the side of the hill rises a fountain of 
the most transparent water, in quantities suffi- 


cient to turn the wheel of a mill which is situ- 


attendant of such tumuli, whether they occur 


ments.* 
ee ESE EES 


* xamined those articles while in the possess- 
ion die. tacknalh and was informed by that gentle- 
man, that many similar articles had been dug ap on 
his farm, and given to gentlemen who had visited the 
Falls; and, that, from appearances, he had no doubt, 
large quantities could be found in the same neighbor- 
hood.—Com. Adver. } 

Pert 


LOVER'S VOWS. 

It seems that the “city of Gotham,” ér as 
Knickerbocker would call it,,the ‘ city of cow 
paths,” we do not mean to offend the rich 
burghers of Pearl-street, is literally teeming 
with the most chivalric feelings. ‘The jousts 
and tournaments of ancient time, when a knight 
in mail, would risque his life to gain'a smile 
from the Queen of Love and Beauty, sink into 
insignificance, when compared with the blood- 
less, yet substantial defence that the pee:s of 
the law render to slighted vows. Without 
bringing again to the view of our readers the 
case of the wine merchant, and the nine thou- 
sand dullar verdict, though we must coafess 
we approved highly of the decision, and hoped 
that his Champaign might cease to sparkle, un- 
til he had redeemed himself from disgrace, we 
must not leave in “ cold neglect” the sighs 
and tears of a lovely school mistress, who was 
wooed by a widower, most tenderly and charm- 
ingly, yes, a gentleman, whose eyes, though 
they could not distinguish the sun from a farth- 
ing candle, were moistened into the softest 
melancholy, whenever they met the bright orbs 
of his intended help-mate. To tell the truth, 
he was blind, yes, stone blind, yet Milton and 
Saunderson, aye, and he too, who pulled down 
the temple of the Philistines, were in the 
same predicament—but what of that, ‘ love 
has eyes ;”’ not the perishing and the deceptive 
organs that are placed in the ’uman ecull, but 
those indescribavle, intangible luminaries, 
which like metallic mirrors, reflect lustre io 
proportion to their silvery polish. The lady 
found her heart and his beating together ; she 
talked of soul and sentiment—he of houses, 
lots and bank shares. The match was at last 
broken off, and he was led, not like Lear by his 
daughters, to the white cliffs of Dover, to hear 
the warring waves, but to the city hall, a good- 
ly marble structure, in the Park, where divers 
speeches were made, and a great crowd had 
assembled. A jury of wise men, no doubt, io 
the true spirit of the age, found that the mar- 
riage promise had been made, and assessed the 
value of the lady’s ruined hopes and anxious 
fears, at three thousand dollars. lu the language 
| of Robert Barns, we may say— 

Had they never loved so kindly, 
Had they never loved so blindly, 


Never met, nor never parted, 
They had ne’er been broken-hearted. 





HOW TO EXTRACT MEAT FROM THE WINDPIPE. 
Mr. James Ogden, in a late Liverpool paper 
in noticing an account of a man losing his life 
from a piece of meat being accidentally fasten- 
ed in the trachea, or windpipe, cautions the 
public against the fashionable folly of talking 
and eating at the same time, and adds ;—“ But 
after the beef was so fastened in that situation, 
the man’s life might have been saved by the 
simplest means. No crooked wires, or curved 
instruments whatever could be of any service. 
The patient either setting or standing an at- 
tendant should have inserted one thumd into 
one nostril, so as, by that nostril, to prevent 
the escape of wind; and with the pipe of a 
pair of bellows introduced into the other nos- 
| tril, and the parts so pressed as to prevent the 
escape of wind by that orifice ; one short, sud- 
den, strong puff would have remedied the case 
in ao instant.” 
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INK POWDER. 
A NEW CHEMICAL PREPARATION FOR THE IMMEDI- 
ATE PRUDUCTION OF INK. 

Te Ink produces « permanent jet black, flows 

evenly and smoothly from and follows the most 
delicate stroke of a pen ; does not spread upon and 
blurr the paper, and remains of the same color as 
when at first written with—a great desideratum with 
those who are critically nice in their writing, as it is 
otherwise impossible to give a proper shape and rela- 
tion of the letters ; for the ink, in this ease, becoming 
either darker or lighter materially alters the forms and 
position of the letters from what was originally in- 
tended. 

A further recommendation of this ink will be found 
to consist in its not readily yielding to any chemical or 
mechanical reaction, which certainly must serve an 
excellent purpose in the writing and signing of valua- 
ble papers. This Ink Powder is warranted superior 
to any thing of the kind ever offered to the public.— 
For sale by MARK BYRNE, at No. 64, Market-street, 
and DANIEL LADD, at No. 50, Brattle-street, op- 
[ posite Boyden’s City Tavern. 

Also, Indellible INK, of superior quality to any at 
present known. Its advantages will be found to be in 


its being black when writing with, and continues 
black after washing. tf April 1. 


TO THE LADIES. 

T having been frequently suggested to the sub- 
scriber, by Ladies of the first respectability, whom 
he has the honour to number among his customers, 
that it would be more agreeable for them to call ata 
SHOE STORE oxclusively devoted to their accom- 
modation, he therefore takes the liberty of announcing 
that his Store, No. 52, MARKET-STREET, is intend- 

ed particularly for that purpose. 

He continues to have manufactured those fine 
SHOES which, he has reason to believe, have hereto- 
fore given perfect satisfaction to those Ladies who 
have favoured him with their commands. 

As he has manufactured LADIES SHOES enly, he 
is enabled to keep a greater variety of patieims,— 
many ef which, he flatters himself, are designed with 
more taste, than can be found at any other stere. 

(<-LADIES are respectfully invited to call and 


examine for themselves. 
GUSHMAN BASSETT. 
tf. 


JOS. BLUXOME, Jr. 
ERCHANT TAILOR, No. 4, Elm-street, Bes- 
ton. 3m. March 25, 


SYRUP FOR PUNCH. 

ILAS PIERCE, No. 2, Sears’s Buildings, Elm- 
street, has constantly for sale, by the gallon 
demijohn, or in bottles, Gould’s Compound Syrup 
for Punch and Lemonade. Trying is the best test of 


Oct. 8. 





quality. Prepared and signed by A. GCULD 
Charlestown, (Mass.) Ask for Goulds Punch 
Syrup. 6m. Dec. 31. 











SIXTY FIVE BROAD STREET 
aetna Shot, Balls, Flints, wholesale and 
retail, for sporting or shipping, for sale as above. 


F. COPELANY 
Jan. 14, LAND, Jr. 
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of the sume kind of shell shaped into orna- | 


AUTUMN AND WINTER GOOS 
CITY CLOTHES WARE-HOD 
No. 5, CONGRESS-SQUARE, (2 DOORS FORTH @y 
BRANCH BANE,) ee 
KELLEY & HUDSON,” = 
AVE received their Fall Supply of RICH 
H ELEGANT Goons, suited to the appres 
0 


consisti ee 
Rowe. CLOTHS & CASSIMERES 


“FRENC 


‘Black, Blue, Brown, Claret, Green, Olive, Dj a 


LONDON GOODS. 

Black and Blue Cxoras, of superior qu 
Together with a complete assortment of Fancy ¢ 
such as are most fashionable in London at the 
time. 

Lion Skin and Lafayette COATINGS, 
cles for Top Coats ; German and water. 
LETS ; real Scotch and Norwich PLAIDS 
MERES, in great variety of mixtures, 
drabs, buff and white. 79 

Ribbed CASSIMERES, of every fashionable & 

VESTINGS. ea 

Black and coloured figured Velvets—§ 
French, Italian and India Silk ; Toilinet ang’ 
cia.—Also, an extensive assortment of TRI} 
HOSIERY, GLOVES and UMBRELLAS.  . || 

‘" CLOTHING. e 

Camblet and Plaid CLOAK3—Camblet 7 
COATS—fashionable drab, »lue and mixf cloth 
Coats—SURTOUTS of every fashionable ¢ 
with and without ca FROCK CO478—~Di 
COATS—TROWSERS and V ESTS—all in t 
eru style and faithfully made. " 

Doe-skin Saints and Daawsgns, which are wi 
sally approved—Flannel, Lambs-wool and Wo 
Shirts and Drawers~Linen and Cotton SHIR 
Silk and plain Srocks—Berkley and other CRAP, 
—Pocket handkerchiefs of every desctiption—} 
and French Bextsa—Silk and cotton Suspenderpa 
every other article necessary for a complete 
ment. ney 

K. & H. assure their customers and the pablie: 
their store will be found to contain as complete 
sortment of fashionable and elegant Goods gy 
other essablishment of the kind in the United 

(¢9- London Fashions recently receive 

Oct. 22. 
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BOSTON "a 

BOOT AND SHOE ESTABLISE 
no. 99, WASHINGTON-STREET. . .7 

ILLIAM S, CHADWICK offers for 

Fall and Winter Stock of BOOTS, SHO 
PUMPS, comprising an assortment equal to apg 
Boot or Shoe Store in America, all of which hay 
made under his immediate inspection, and far 

bility and workmanship, cannot be surpassed, 1 


200 pair men’s strong, well made Boots ati 
275 do. seal calf-skin ‘aa 
300 do. gentleman’s do. do. 
200 do. do. superior do. do. 
350 do. city made do. do. 
175 do. prime custom do. 

100 do.’ elegant do. 

75 do. real English Soal Boots, water proo 
200 do. boys elegant calf-skin Boots, from: 
100 do. do. cow-hide Boots, from 1,75 % 
600 do. gentlemen’s elegant Dancing Pumps 

from 67 cents té 

300 do. do. do. _ heels $1,008 
300 do. do. Over Shoes, from $1,25 te 
400 do. calf-skin Shoes, of every description 
from $1,12 0. 


The above work is all warranted; any 
satisfactory to the purchaser will be made, & 
not prove equal to his expectations—and ¢ 
may rest assured that every article will be sold 
above stated prices. 3 

He has also, in Store, 25 dozen Calf-Skinss; 
Russia Sheeting; 25 boxes No. 3 Ri . 
sorted ; 604 pieces superior black Galloons; } 
English Boot Soals, together with a large bal 
of black and coloured Denmark Satin Vi 
Double Prunello, Boot Webbing, Boots Ls 
every article in any way conneoted with 
of business, all of which are offered at whoiell 
retail, at low prices for Casb. 3 

LADIES’ SHOES. 

A. very extensive assortment of Ladies dress 
onsen Le¥ black, white, and coloured, ial 
French Satin Slippers, made very elegantg 
black andj coloured Velveteen, Demark:S 
Double Prunellu Shoes, with and without: 
Ladies kid, morocco and leather Boots, wall 
thin soaled Pumps, consisting of the most fall 
patterns now worn. 4iso, 400 pair Ladies (Lal 
Ties,a new pattern for walking shoes, made «ff 
calf-skin, equal if not superior to any thing of! 
in this city. 4 


aad 


Also,Ladies Fur Boots, Cver Shoes, Moccas 
Misses, childrens and boys Shoes, of every’ 
tion and price. 3 
Likewise, j1st received, 1 case French ¥ 
Shoes, consisting of black, green, pearl, anda 
prices from 42 ets. to 75 cts. i 
N. B. Measures taken tor Ladies, Gentle 
Misses Boots and Shoes, of every description 
no exertion shall be wanting to render his we 


services acceptable to all fhose who may favg 
with their custom. Noy, 


s & 
a 





DR. N. BAKER, 


ENTIST, from New-York, respectfully a@ 
the Ladies and Gentlemen of this met 
that he continues to perform every operat 
the TEETH, that may be desired, in his usual 
peditious, and easy method, which is in every # 
superior to the common manner of fixing Tee@ 
so confident is he that his superior method # 
ble that he will have no compensation for 
tions he may perform, until they are enfif 
with the work done. Those who may @& 
ploy him, will find that this mode of setting’ 
wholly unattended with pain or any incon 
whatever. He will insert teeth, from one to’ 
set, in such a way, that they will not becom@ 
nor lose their natural colour ; and persons m 
them, as well as their natural teeth ; and_ thé 
not be known from their appearance to be: a¥ 
He may be found at his room, No. 119, Washi 
street, formerly 70 Cornhill, next door te Dr. 
Apothecary Shop, or he will wait on those 
wis it, at their houses. , 
L Sy Aasice respecting Teeth,GRATIS. | 
ct. 15. ; 





BOSTON POCKET BOOK MANUFAG4 


B | AMES DYER, direetly opposite the OM 
has on hand, and is constantly mapt 
POCKET BOOKS and FANCY M@ 
WORK, of every description, which he. 

sale on the most favourable terms, for cash of 


April 23.—t¢, 1 
a | UST received by ISAAC WILLIAMS, @ 
Washington-street, late No. 45, Marlbords 
A fresh supply of superior Gum Elastic or Ii 
ber OVER SHOES, of Ladies’, Misses’ and © 
sizes, which will be sold on the most reasonal™ 
N. B. Ladies sending a Shoe can be fitt@ 
equally as well as if present themselveg. e 


March 4. 
N°: 58, Broad-street, has constantly on 
for sale Maccaboy and Scotch Snuff, # 
good, at reduced prices. Also, a general 
of Domestic Goods, Cotton Yarns, etc. togetll 
general assortment of Cordials and Ne 
for sale as above, a file of the Galaxy 
complete—and a file of the Boston Daily a 





INDIA RUBBER SHOES. 5 





H. A. PENNIMAN 





for 5 years, complete. 3m 





ed A tet heed | 


